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AMERICAN POLITICS. 


UNQUESTIONABLY, the most unique episode in American politics 
to-day is the recrudescence of William J. Bryan. It is more remarkable 
than the sustained popularity of Thomas Jefferson, who three times 
received votes in the electoral college as a candidate for President and 
who was twice elected. It is more unique than the experience of 
Andrew Jackson, who was also thrice a candidate and twice elected; and 
it overshadows by far any political event during the present gener- 
ation. Ulysses S. Grant was a popular idol, who endeared himself to a 
grateful people by his services as soldier and statesman; but even the 
magic of his name failed to secure him a nomination for a third term. 
James G. Blaine was much beloved; but after he had been nominated 
and defeated he sank into oblivion. Grover Cleveland, after serving his 
first term and securing a renomination, retired to private life only to be 
called forth again to a successful campaign; but his third nomination 
was due less to a popular uprising in his behalf than it was to the clever 
manipulation of his friends; and he won the Presidency because the 
Republican party was sadly divided as the result of the factional dif- 
ferences developed in the Minneapolis convention. In Bryan, however, 
we find a man who twice led his party to defeat; who was then repu- 
diated and endured with scant patience; who advocated doctrines and 
policies which alienated a very large proportion of his party from him; 
and whose leadership seemed ended, and yet who is now welcomed upon 
his return to this country with an enthusiasm as spontaneous and demon- 
strative as it is devoted and sincere. 


Permission to republish articles is reserved. 
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No one ever believed that Mr. Bryan would cease to be a factor in 
his party. More than two years ago, when the St. Louis convention 
had apparently relegated him to the rear, it was asserted in THE Forum 
that he would have to be reckoned with in the future. It did not take 
the gift of prophecy to make the assertion. Mr. Bryan, despite his 
successive defeats and his comparatively small showing of delegates, 
was known to enjoy a large personal following, composed of earnest men 
who thoroughly believed in him. These men could not and would not 
desert him; and, indeed, it is now easy to recall the fact that President 
Roosevelt’s enormous pluralities were shown by analysis to be due 
more largely to the fact that Bryan Democrats would not vote for Judge 
Parker than to accessions to the Republican ranks. It was always 
evident, therefore, that Bryan would continue to be a dominant force 
in the Democratic party. It was not so apparent that he would be 
the practically unanimous choice of that party for a third nomination. 

What has happened, then, to bring about this condition of affairs? 
The reason can be stated in two words — Theodore Roosevelt. If it 
had not been for President Roosevelt, the name of Mr. Bryan would 
not have been to-day upon everybody’s tongue. It has been Mr. Roose- 
velt’s great moral courage, his fearlessness, and, above all, his devotion 
to the rights and interests of the people, that have swung the Demo- 
cratic party into line for Bryan. Mr. Roosevelt’s course has been popu- 
lar in the widest and broadest sense. His positive attitude on public 
questions, his direct and energetic manner of dealing with great prob- 
lems, and his freedom from the domination of the trusts, are character- 
istics which find their counterpart in Mr. Bryan more than in any other 
Democrat who can be named to-day. It is not too much to say that 
they are not too pronounced in any Republican candidate. There is 
a belief that Mr. Bryan, if he should be nominated and elected, would 
carry on the work which Mr. Roosevelt has so ably and vigorously begun. 
In other words, he is regarded as the Democratic embodiment of the 
ideas which actuate Mr. Roosevelt, especially as these ideas relate to 
the curbing and suppression of monopolistic corporations. 

Mr. Bryan, therefore, comes into the public eye as the Democratic 
candidate at a time when there is a marked paucity of men of the Roose- 
velt type among the available candidates in the Democratic party. If 
the nominating convention could be held immediately he would be 
chosen with hardly a dissenting voice. Many men who, in former cam- 
paigns, were opposed to him, now refer to him in laudatory tones. For 
instance, Mr. Ingalls, who as one of the great railroad magnates of the 
country, opposed Mr. Bryan in 1896 and 1900, now regards him as “ the 
foremost American citizen,” and asserts that if the election should be 
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held next November, “he would be elected by the largest majority ever 
given a candidate for the office.” Ex-Governor Crittenden, of Missouri, 
who was also outside of the Bryan breastworks in 1900, now predicts 
that Mr. Bryan will make the best President in the history of the United 
States — a somewhat sweeping assertion when one recalls Washington, 
Jefferson, and Lincoln, but indicative of the enthusiasm of the new 
convert. In Illinois, where several county conventions have already 
adopted resolutions favoring the nomination of Mr. Bryan, it is notice- 
able that the anti-Bryanites are returning to the fold. In Missouri, 
ex-Governor Francis, Secretary of the Interior under President Cleve- 
land, extols his former chief and Mr. Bryan in the same breath. William 
F. Vilas, who regarded the outcome of the Chicago convention of 1896 
with holy horror, and who stood manfully by President Cleveland while 
in the latter’s cabinet, gives it as his opinion that Bryan is the only man 
who can unite the Democratic party and that there is no longer any 
risk or danger from the silver question. “His sound democracy other- 
wise,” says Mr. Vilas, “his great qualities, and his unblemished excel- 
lence of character, entitle him to confidence.” Senator Bailey, of Texas, 
who denounced Bryan as a populist in 1896, now comes forward and 
predicts his election by an overwhelming majority. Mr. Croker, former 
Tammany leader, joins in the chorus of praise and commends Bryan as 
one of the ablest men in the United States. The Wisconsin Democrats, 
in convention assembled, see in Mr. Bryan their future President. From 
one end of the country to the other, there is a pan of praise; and when 
the Democratic hero returns to his native soil after a tour of the world, 
we find delegations of prominent Democrats hastening to New York 
from the remotest sections in order to do him honor. Surely the political 
history of the United States affords no similar spectacle. 


The political situation changes so rapidly in this country, that the 
present point of view may be entirely different two years hence. Assum- 
ing, however, that Mr. Bryan will then be, as he is now, the logical can- 
didate of the Democratic party for the Presidency, it is worth while to 
recall the two principal issues which brought him prominently into 
public notice. He was a tariff reformer before he was an advocate of 
the free coinage of silver, although it was the latter issue which made 
him famous. His devotion to the free coinage of silver, however, dates 
from 1890, when he was nominated for Congress upon a platform which 
demanded free coinage of silver on equal terms with gold. Even when 
he went down to defeat in 1896 he bore his colors aloft; and, in an address 
to “the bimetallists of the United States,”’ urged them to continue their 
efforts to secure the desired result. “If we are right, as I believe we are,” 
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he said, “ we shall yet triumph.” He counseled continued agitation of 
the subject. “No wise policy can be injured by agitation,” he added, 
and his last utterance in his record of the famous contest breathed 
defiance. “No question,” he wrote, “is settled until it is settled right.” 

Since that time his advocacy of the issue has never wavered. No 
one who knows Mr. Bryan will concede for a moment his abandonment 
of a principle which he believes to be righteous; and that he thus regards 
the free coinage of silver is equally certain. “Iam more radical than I 
was in 1896,” he says, “and have nothing to withdraw on economical 
questions which have been under discussion. I believe in bimetallism, 
and I believe that the restoration of silver would bring still further pros- 
perity, besides restoring par in exchange between gold- and silver-using 
countries.” It is true that he recognizes, to quote his own language, 
“that the unexpected .and unprecedented increase in gold production 
has for the present removed the silver question as an issue.” Not per- 
manently, but for the present; and he suggests, in a speech at a London 
dinner, that if the country has progressed upon one leg, it might have 
experienced still further development if allowed to walk upon two legs. 

We may naturally expect, therefore, that Mr. Bryan, as a candidate 
for President, will still be loyal to the belief which he espoused after 
much study and deliberation. Circumstances alone can decide, how- 
ever, whether anything that he may say or do regarding the free coinage 
of silver in 1908 will have serious effect. It is, perhaps, going too far 
to assert, as does the Chicago “Chronicle,” that “silver is a dead issue 
and William J. Bryan died with it as a national politician.”” The two 
statements are not necessarily connected. It remains to be seen, first 
of all, whether silver is a dead issue. It has been quiescent for these ten 
years, to be sure, but the decade has been one of unexampled prosperity. 
If panic and distress should come, with consequent scarcity of money 
and much suffering, the chances are that the silver issue would be awak- 
ened into new life. Whether this untoward condition will be reached 
in the next two years is problematical. If it is not, it is doubtful whether 
all that was said by Mr. Bryan in 1896 and 1900 regarding silver will 
figure in the campaign. The great mass of the people will regard the 
gold standard as having been irrevocably established; while the doubt- 
ing few will rely upon the large Republican majority in the Senate to 
prevent the enactment of disturbing legislation. 


While the silver issue may or may not be injected into the next Presi- 
dential campaign, no such uncertainty attends the tariff. It becomes 
a matter of some moment, therefore, to know where Mr. Bryan, if he 
is to be the Democratic nominee, stands upon this question. It has 
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already been stated that he was a tariff reformer before he was an advo- 
cate of the free coinage of silver; but it may not be generally known 
that his mind was diverted from the tariff to the financial issue because 
there was no disagreement as to the former between him and his Repub- 
lican opponent in the Congressional race, while as between a single and 
a double standard, Mr. Bryan espoused the latter. When he entered 
Congress, however, the tariff was uppermost. A Democratic majority 
controlled the House of Representatives, and a number of so-called 
“nop-gun” bills, attacking separately the schedules relating to wool, 
binding twine, etc., were reported from the Committee on Ways and 
Means. Mr. Bryan’s argument in behalf of these measures, delivered 
on March 16, 1892, was the beginning of his fame. 

The circumstances attending the delivery of the speech are not now 
of importance; the substance of his address is of timely interest. It 
shows that Mr. Bryan is as bitterly hostile to the policy of protection 
as he is to the single monetary standard. It is characterized by him as 
a vicious system, created by the Civil War and continued by favoritism. 
“The system is sustained,” he declared, “simply by the codperation 
of the beneficiaries of a tariff, who are held together by the cohesive 
power of plunder.” Elsewhere in his speech he denounced protection 
as false economy and “the most vicious political principle that has ever 
cursed this country.”” While he did not go so far as to commit himself 
to absolute free trade, he expressed the belief that no tariff should be 
imposed beyond the point necessary to supply revenue for the most 
economical operations of the government. Indeed, Mr. Bryan’s position 
cannot be better illustrated than by quoting this dialogue, which occurred 
during the course of the speech: 

Mr. McKenna: Do you really believe that the protective policy is similar to 
the pickpocket’s policy of putting a man’s hand into another man’s pocket and 


extracting money from it? 
Mr. Bryan: Yes, that is my belief. 


It was in thorough consonance with these declarations that the 
Chicago platform of 1896 contained the following: 


We hold that tariff duties should be levied for the purpose of revenue, such 
duties to be so adjusted as to operate equally throughout the country and not dis- 
criminate between class or section, and that taxation should be limited by the needs 
of the government honestly and economically administered. 


It is, perhaps, not strange that there are now flocking to the standard 
of Mr. Bryan the great number of Democrats who, like Mr. Watterson 
and Mr. Vilas, have always been the foes of the protective system. Mr. 
Cleveland has not yet joined the Bryan ranks, but it is certain that if 
he believed the silver issue to be really dead, he would not hesitate to 
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endorse a fellow-Democrat whose views upon the tariff so closely coin- 
cide with his own. 


The plan of campaign upon the Republican side is already decided. 
There is to be, for the present, at least, no yielding to the widespread 
demand for some revision of the tariff which will curb the monopolistic 
trusts. Their motto is, “Stand pat.” Speaker Cannon, outlining the 
Republican policy in a carefully prepared address, asserts that dire dis- 
tress would follow an attempt to change the tariff at this time. The 
promise of revision is connected with the distant future. There can be 
no action at the next session, it is asserted, because the three months 
to which that session is limited would not allow sufficient time to prop- 
erly consider the subject. Even should a Republican Congress be elected, 
nothing is to be done at the succeeding long session, because then the 
Presidential campaign will be impending and it is a matter of history 
that no party attempting to revise the tariff downward on the eve of a 
Presidential election succeeds with its candidate at the polls. Revision, 
according to President Roosevelt, is to be undertaken “whenever it 
shall appear to the sober business sense of our people that, on ‘the whole, 
the benefits to be derived from making such changes will outweigh the 
disadvantages.” The most universal suggestion is that the revision of 
the tariff shall be made the occasion of the assembling of an extraor- 
dinary session of Congress after the new Republican President, if elected, 
shall have been inaugurated in 1909. This is the Republican programme; 
and idleness and poverty are predicted if it is not allowed to be carried 
into execution. 

The Republicans will be wise if they can focus the struggle upon the 
question whether or not the protection system shall stand. There are 
thousands upon thousands of Republicans who will endure the existing 
conditions rather than menace the foundation of the temple of protec- 
tion. This condition has been illustrated with emphatic effect recently 
in Iowa. In that State there has been waging for some years a contest 
between the revisionists and the “stand-patters,” resulting in the vic- 
tory of the spokesman of the former element. Upon the broad principle 
of protection, however, these Iowa Republicans are a unit. Note the 
first sentence of the tariff plank of the platform: 


We are uncompromisingly in favor of the American system of protection. 


The remainder of the paragraph may be quoted, because it has been 
the subject of considerable comment, but, after all, it is little more than 
mere verbiage: 


Duties on foreign imports should not be levied for revenue only, but should be 
so adjusted as to promote our domestic interests, enlarge our foreign markets, 
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secure remunerative prices for the products of our factories and farms, and maintain 
a superior scale of wages and standard of living for American labor. 

Wise and unselfish tariff laws maintained for our general welfare, equally opposed 
to foreign control and domestic monopoly, are essential to our commercial and 
industrial prosperity. We believe that all inequalities in the tariff schedules which 
inevitably arise from changing industrial and commercial conditions should be 
adjusted from time to time; and, condemning without reserve all assaults upon 
the protective system, we favor such reasonable and timely changes as will keep 
the tariff in harmony with our industrial and commercial progress. 

We favor the reciprocity inaugurated by Blaine, advocated by McKinley and 
Roosevelt, and as recognized in Republican platforms and legislation. 


The Republicans of Michigan, in State convention assembled, “em- 
phatically affirm our continued belief in the wisdom of the Republican 
protective policy,” and as the campaign progresses, there will not be a 
discordant note. In fact, nothing could be better calculated to unify 
the Republican ranks — and it will be shown later that there is a lack 
of solidity in many States — than an assault upon the principle of pro- 
tection per se. Minor differences will be forgotten; and the party will 
rally around its ancient standard. Only one fact can militate against 
this condition. If the great mass of voters lack faith in the honesty 
of the Republican pledge to execute revision, they may take the matter 
in their own hands, and rather than secure no relief, accept the whole- 
sale reduction which the Democrats will certainly undertake. 

It is also a question whether the people will unhesitatingly accept 
President Roosevelt’s assertion that the question of revising the tariff 
stands wholly apart from the question of dealing with the so-called 
trusts. “The only way in which to deal with these trusts and this great 
corporate wealth,” says Mr. Roosevelt, “is by action along the line of 
the laws enacted by the present Congress and its immediate predecessors. 
The cry that the problem can be met by any changes in the tariff repre- 
sents, whether consciously or unconsciously, an effort to divert public 
attention from the only method of taking effective action.” This is 
certainly not the popular idea. The general impression is that the tariff 
is the mother of trusts; and it will take more than the utterance even 
of President Roosevelt to eradicate this belief. 


But there are other issues besides the tariff and the free coinage of 
silver to be considered if the Democrats propose Mr. Bryan as their can- 
didate. We have already seen that, according to his own statement, 
he is as radical as ever in all of the views entertained by him on economic 
questions, and his newspaper, “The Commoner,” declares, in large type, 
that “the Chicago platform still lives.” If this is realiy true, then Mr. 
Bryan’s candidacy assuredly means a repetition of the campaign of 1896. 
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The Chicago platform was enacted ten years ago; but if it still lives, 
the struggle of 1908 must be waged not only upon the existence of the 
protective principle, and the single gold standard, but upon the right of 
federal courts to issue injunctions in labor disputes, and whether national 
banks shall exist and issue currency. Not only did the Chicago platform 
denounce these banks, but it contained the following deliverance: 


Congress alone has the power to coin and issue money, and President Jackson 
declared that this power could not be delegated to corporations or individuals. We 
therefore denounce the issuance of notes intended to circulate as money by national 
banks as in derogation of the constitution, and we demand that all paper which is 
made legal tender for public and private debts or which is receivable for dues to 
the United States shall be issued by the government of the United States and shal] 
be redeemable in coin. 


Mr. Bryan may be the nominee in 1908. He is the apostle in whom 
thousands upon thousands fervently believe. He is honest and sincere 
and an upholder of the rights of the masses. He may be nominated; 
but before he is elected, his political enemies will make the most of the 
declarations of the Chicago platform and of his own utterances upon 
issues which vitally affect the commercial interests of this country. 
In addition to this, it will be recalled that Mr. Bryan, as the nominee 
of the Populist party in 1896, stood upon a platform in which an advo- 
cacy of government ownership of railways was the least radical of the 
reforms suggested. All these things will be cited against him. Whether 
or not they will affect the public mind is a question which the future 
alone can answer. 


Henry Watterson, astute observer of events and wise commentator 
on political affairs, when asked why he thought that Bryan would be 
nominated in 1908, gave three reasons. The first was that “Mr. Bryan 
has a distinct following which has held together; which believes him to 
have been cheated out of two elections; and which cannot be voted solidly 
for any other candidate.” He emphasized, secondly, that many of the 
original causes of factional differences have disappeared; and, last of 
all, he predicted that the desire of the Democrats to avoid an unseemly 
division at the next national convention would lead the State conven- 
tions to name Mr. Bryan as the party leader and thus render his nomina- 
tion a foregone conclusion. 

There is much cogency in these three reasons. It has been shown 
that Bryan’s personal following is loyal to him through sunshine and 
through storm. The second suggestion is worth even more emphasis 
than Mr. Watterson placed upon it. The Democratic party is to-day 
in a more harmonious condition than for many years. The old bitter- 
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ness of 1896, while it may be again revived, has been passing away. 
The Democrats who deserted after the memorable split in the Chicago 
convention and who allied themselves with the Republican party may 
not have returned to the Democratic ranks, but the keen edge of their 
opposition has been dulled by time. In fact, it is not too much to pre- 
dict that conditions are such as to lead many of them to return to their 
first love. Men who remained with the party but whose devotion was 
more superficial than sincere are now accepting the situation with more 
than perfunctory spirit. It is noticeable that in nearly all the con- 
ventions which, taking time by the forelock, have declared for Bryan’s 
nomination, the wave of enthusiasm was swollen by the demonstrations 
of those who now believe that Bryan is the only man who can lead his 
party to victory. 

Glancing over the leading States, it is plain to witness that Demo- 
cratic differences, if they exist, are being carefully concealed, and that, 
animated by the hope of success, the leaders are resolved to stand together. 
Any one who observed the Democratic attitude in the last Congress 
must have been impressed by the fact that the usual exhibitions of Demo- 
cratic disagreement were avoided. There was an evidence of leadership 
and discipline quite unwonted in a party where individuals have been 
too prone to regard their personal views as of more importance than 
party harmony. This was not a mere coincidence. It was the result 
of a wise determination to show that the Democrats could possess the 
solidity of a well-trained army. In the same spirit the Congressional 
campaign of the present year is being conducted. Every effort is being 
made to eliminate factions. Harmony is the watchword. The party 
is at last appreciating the truth of the sage adage that a house divided 
against itself cannot stand. 

On the other hand, political disturbances in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Iowa, seriously menace Republican supremacy in those States. 
The struggle in Iowa, which finally resulted in the renomination of Gov. 
Cummins, has left many serious wounds which are not likely to be healed 
before election day. It will result in some changes in the political com- 
plexion of some of the Congressional districts, even if the chances 
for success of the Republican candidate for governor are not 
adversely affected. In New York the Republican situation is admit- 
tedly in bad shape. The New York “Sun,” which prides itself upon 
its political perspicacity, predicts the election of a Democratic governor; 
but whether this be true or not, the fact remains that the Republicans 
are not united. Trouble between the factions has been brewing for many 
years, and this may be the year of the party’s undoing. It is doubtless 
true, as asserted, that many Republican leaders would be very glad 
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to have the storm break now so that the skies may be clear again in 1908. 
Much will depend, of course, upon the outcome of the Saratoga and 
Buffalo conventions; but if the Democrats nominate a conservative 
candidate who has character, standing, and popularity, they can well 
afford to work with a prospect of success. Nor are Iowa and New 
York the only States wherein the unity of the party is menaced. 
There is a threat of Republican fusion with the Democrats in Ver- 
mont, where Senator Proctor’s long and commanding leadership has 
aroused natural jealousies and enmities; while in Rhode Island it is 
quite certain that a similar combination will be effected. Massachu- 
setts also belongs to the category of States wherein serious Repub- 
lican differences prevail, the tariff question being the principal cause of 
disagreement. 

In Ohio, also, the situation is admittedly serious. The conditions 
which led to the victory of the Democratic candidate for governor at the 
last election still prevail; and even the most optimistic Republican 
leaders view the outlook with some anxiety. In Wisconsin, Senator 
La Follette heads a band of insurgents who are determined to follow 
their leader to the last ditch, and who would rather see their party over- 
whelmed than witness the victory of the opposing faction. There 
are conditions in New Jersey which indicate Republican rupture; and 
it is very significant that former United States Senator Smith has reap- 
peared in the field of politics. Mr. Smith was one of the products of the 
Democratic landslide of 1892, but politics — national politics, at least — 
seemed to lose their interest for him when the Democratic party in 1896 
declared for the free coinage of silver and a low tariff. Now he is again 
in the front; and, most remarkably, makes his re-entrance as the patron 
of Mr. Bryan in the State. It is easy to argue from this that Senator 
Smith sees for the New Jersey Democrats more than a fighting chance. 
Other States could be named wherein the Republicans are paying the 
penalty of long-continued power. There is nothing remarkable in this 
situation. The only question worthy of consideration is whether this 
natural sequence of prolonged control will work out its usual result this 
year or in 1908. 

While there is some reason to anticipate a Democratic victory this 
year, it is more likely that a Republican majority will be retained in the 
House of Representatives as the result of the election this fall, and that 
the change will not bo effected until 1908. There will be a material 
reduction, of course, in the present number of Republican members. 
This is now abnormally large, many Republicans being carried into 
Congress on the Roosevelt wave which swept the country two years ago. 
There is no apparent reason, however, for anticipating a complete up- 
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heaval. The country seems, in the main, to be contented and prosperous. 
The existing Congress cannot be charged with having neglected its duties 
or avoided its responsibilities. It deserved the high commendation 
of the President, who asserted, in a formal utterance, that in the last 
session it had accomplished more substantial work than had been 
achieved in any previous session since he had become familiar with public 
affairs. “The legislation,” said he, “has been along lines of real con- 
structive statesmanship of the most practical and efficient type, and 
bill after bill has been enacted into law which was of an importance so 
great that it is fair to say that the enactment of any one of them alone 
would have made the session memorable.” 

It was, indeed, a remarkable record which elicited these words of 
praise. The railroad-rate bill, the meat-inspection measure, the pure- 
food bill, the bill for the free manufacture of alcohol used in the arts, the 
plan for the reorganization of the consular service, the joint statehood 
bill, the employer’s liability bill, the provision for a uniform and more 
strict method of naturalizing aliens, and the legislation which decided 
the character of the Isthmian canal, constitute a catalogue of achieve- 
ment of which Congress may well be proud. It is a record which ought 
to appeal to the country. The voting public sometimes does strange 
and unaccountable things; but where the element of dissatisfaction is 
lacking and when no spirit of general unrest is discernible, a revolution 
would not seem to be impending. 


The political battle threatened by the American Federation of Labor, 
as outlined in the last issue of THe Forum, has been definitely under- 
taken. At the time of this writing, the first skirmish is being fought 
in Representative Littlefield’s district in Maine. Mr. Littlefield incurred 
the enmity of the labor interests by his hostility to what is commonly 
known as the anti-injunction bill, a measure presented in the last ses- 
sion of Congress and discussed in the Judiciary committee, of which Mr. 
Littlefield is a prominent member. It provided, in brief, that nothing 
done or attempted to be done in the way of furthering any trade dispute 
between employers and employees should be deemed a criminal act, 
nor should the charge of conspiracy lie against such person or persons, nor 
should any restraining order or injunction be issued in relation thereto. 
In the vain effort to secure Mr. Littlefield’s defeat, President Gompers, of 
the Federation, made a prolonged tour of his district, delivering noon- 
hour speeches to the workingmen and urging them to help the cause of 
labor by voting against him. The importance of this personal onslaught 
upon Mr. Littlefield lay in the fact that victory would encourage the labor 
element to continue its warfare upon legislators deemed hostile to them, 
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while defeat would give confidence to those Representatives whose politi- 
cal existence was otherwise threatened. 

While Mr. Littlefield was thus singled out for especial attack, the 
Federation of Labor did not restrict its movement to him. A series of 
pointed questions were addressed to every candidate for legislative and 
congressional honors, without regard to party, informing him that it 
was necessary for him to plainly define his attitude upon certain issues, 
which, according to the letter, were characterized as the basis of political 
evils. These questions, summarized, demanded the candidate to state 
whether or not he would vote directly as a member of Congress or indi- 
rectly as a State legislator for the anti-injunction bill, for the eight-hour 
day in government contract work, and the installation of the referendum. 
The letter concluded: 


To each of the questions asked, we would like a clear-cut “yes’’ or “no.” If 
you or any other candidate refuses to come out for the people squarely and openly, 
in writing, signed by yourself, we shall take the steps described in our letter to 
congressional candidates. Please let us hear from you at your earlf®&t opportu- 
nity. A refusal during the next ten days will bea negative to our questions, and we 
shall govern ourselves accordingly. 


Never in the political history of the country has organized labor 
taken such a determined, not to say aggressive, stand in its efforts to 
secure legislation deemed by it essential to its interests. Its official organ, 
the “American Federationist,’’ does not mince words in treating of the 
subject. It openly proposes “to punish enemies, support friends, and 
elect to Congress men from the ranks of labor.” Mr. Gompers points 
to the results accomplished in Great Britain by the prominent part which 
organized English labor achieves by its active participation in politics, 
and points admiringly to the “labor group” in the British House of 
Commons. “Would the workmen of Great Britain,” he asks, “be as 
influential as they now are if they had voted for and elected Tories and 
sham Liberals to the House of Commons?” In Congress, on the other 
hand, according to Mr. Gompers, the interests of labor are completely 
ignored. “What did organized labor get from Congress?” he asks, 
with emphasis. 

It was interested in several bills; it argued, presented data, attended hearings. 
When the session came to an end there was no result. The eight-hour bill, the anti- 
injunction bill, and other bills tending to the protection of the rights and lives of 


men, women, and children, had again been juggled with, but none of them passed, 


and there was no prospect of any satisfactory action on any of them at the next 
session. 


And then Mr. Gompers added this vigorous comment: 


The game is an old one. The present Congress is no worse than many of its 
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predecessors. Organized labor is weary of these delays and false pretences. It is 
determined to make its wishes respected, its voice heard. 


These utterances have been repeated in more emphatic terms in an 
address to the country, in which it is asserted that Congress has turned 
a deaf ear to the masses of the people and that the time has arrived for 
the workingmen to assert their rights. It is so evident, in fact, that the 
struggle is to be waged with great earnestness on the part of the work- 
ingmen that the Republican leaders, not omitting President Roosevelt, 
have given this phase of the political situation very careful considera- 
tion. As an outcome of the conferences which have been held at Oyster 
Bay, it has been determined to appeal to the conservative labor element 
with the proposition that all laws must be framed with due regard to 
every interest, and that it is impossible to enact legislation distinctly 
favorable to labor interests and hostile to all others. In addition to this, 
it will be shown that the Republican party has been, in season and out 
of season, the friend of organized labor. 

Whether this position will be effective in neutralizing the present 
antagonism remains to be seen. Inasmuch as the movement is not 
partisan, but is directed equally against Democrats who have offended 
labor by their votes or speeches in the House, the Democratic managers 
are also much concerned; but it will require an analysis of the votes 
next November to determine whether organized labor exerts that influ- 
ence in political campaigns which is popularly attributed to it. The 
fairest test would be to have the Federation publish its “blacklist” 
which it claims to have prepared, and then proudly point, on the fifth 
of next November, to the scaips which it may wear at its belt. 

It is interesting to note that Speaker Cannon, who never yet lacked 
the courage of his convictions, does not hesitate to accept the gage 
offered by Mr. Gompers, and in his speech before the convention which 
recently renominated him for Congress, declared without qualification 
that he is not in favor of the legislation which Mr. Gompers so emphati- 
ally demands. 


“The power of the courts,” he said, “to issue writs of injunction to prevent 
irreparable injury to property or to a property right for which there is no adequate 
remedy at law, is older than the Constitution, and as well established as any other 
principle of law or equity. The inalienable right of every citizen, be he weak or 
strong, is to come and go to and from his property without molestation, and to 
carry on business thereon; and, in the exercise of such right, he is entitled to call 
upon the government for protection through the courts.” 


Inasmuch as Mr. Cannon is one of the Republican leaders marked for 
political destruction, his defiance adds piquancy to the situation. It 
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will make his district the centre of the contest which labor threatens to 
wage in such energetic and even bitter fashion; and the outcome of the 
struggle will be awaited with deepest interest. 


When Congress adjourned, President Roosevelt publicly noted the 
fact with an expression of satisfaction that no legislation of questionable 
character had been presented to him for approval. This remark attracts 
attention to the series of disturbances which have affected the political 
and moral atmosphere of this country during the past two or three years. 
This storm varied in intensity in different localities; but nearly every- 
where it swept unfaithful officials into well-deserved retirement. There 
is no doubt that the exposures were occasioned by political conditions 
that demanded remedy; it is cqually certain that a purification of the 
moral atmosphere was needed; and it is also true that beneficial results 
followed publicity. One effect, however, of extravagant assertion and 
violent agitation has been a wave of pessimistic hysteria. With that 
proneness to extreme which is characteristic of the American people 
—for in this country the pendulum always swings in a wide are — we are 
asked to regard political society as in a hopeless state. For instance, 
in a magazine which makes some pretension to appealing to people of 
purely literary tastes, this assertion was recently made: 


The story of Graft is old. We are growing to realize dimly that our nation 
is permeated with it, that our body politic is built upon corruption. 


If this be true, then is our boasted civilization a dismal failure. If, 
after more than a century of effort in the upbuilding of a nation; if, 
after all these years of struggle in the development of a pure democracy; 
if, after the sacrifice of blood and treasure in many wars to preserve 
our unity and sustain our integrity, we have accomplished nothing more 
than to present to the world a spectacle of universal dishonesty in our 
official life, and if our public servants are in the category of the men 
who wrecked Rome with lustfulness and avarice, then, indeed, is it time 
for us to wear sackcloth and ashes. If such be the case, the structure 
for which our forefathers laid the foundation with so much care is nothing 
more than a hollow mockery. The fruit of the tree they planted has 
become as apples of Sodom in our hands. 

The assertion above quoted, is, of course, so apparently extrava- 
gant as to make denial unnecessary; and yet, as long as it stands uncon- 
tradicted, it will be accepted by many as true and will strengthen the 
too prevalent impression that simple, courageous honesty has departed 
from our political and official life. It is worth while, therefore, to enter 
a definite, positive answer to the sweeping charge, not a mere general 
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denial, but specific proof that the inherent honesty of the great mass of 
American citizenship rests upon a solid foundation. 

Broadly speaking, there are two classes of public officials — those 
who do and those who do not directly handle public funds. In the latter 
classification we may begin with the apex of our institutions, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. Since the establishment of that 
tribunal in 1800, a long line of illustrious men have sat upon the bench 
without the evil smell of smoke upon their garments. Ever mindful 
of the dignity and responsibility of their high office, they have success- 
fully resisted the temptations which have surrounded them, and they 
stand to-day, after years of eminent service, a pure and uncorrupted body. 

It may be said, however, that this is not a fair illustration, inasmuch 
as the Supreme Court justices are selected after great deliberation and 
with particular reference to their unblemished character; and, con- 
ceding this, consider for a moment the Congress of the United States. 
Here is a body which comes directly from the people, and which, so far as 
the House of Representatives is concerned, is the intimate expression 
of the popular will. Bearing in mind the truth of the old proverb that 
no stream can rise higher than its source, we must regard the House 
of Representatives as being fairly typical of the state of the public mind. 
If our body politic is permeated by corruption, is it not a fair supposition 
that the men selected for Congress would represent a low state of public 
morals? But is not the contrary true? It would be impossible to find 
anywhere in the world a body of nearly four hundred men, elected under 
varying conditions and representing the most diverse sections, so lack- 
ing in all the qualities which represent dishonesty in its multitudinous 
forms. These men are not bribe-takers; they are not corrupt; they 
are, as a whole, imbued with honest and patriotic motives. 

Nor do these words characterize the present Congress alone. A quar- 
ter of a century nearly has passed since the Credit Mobilier scandal; 
and during the years before and since hundreds and thousands of men 
whose names are unknown or forgotten, have labored industriously, 
conscientiously, and honestly for the good of the country. The stan- 
dard of self-respect is higher to-day than ever before, so that the evil 
of intemperance, which was once tolerated in the national legislature, 
is no longer publicly witnessed. The sensitiveness of the public con- 
science is to-day so keen that the one or two transgressors in the Senate 
have paid the severest penalty for lapses which a few decades ago would 
not have been regarded as serious. In the Senate, as everywhere else, 
the exception proves the rule. The very fact that one or two men in 
& generation depart from the path of rectitude only emphasizes the 


honesty of the many. When the charge is made that our nation is per- 
11 
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meated with corruption, it seems to me that the Congress of the United 
States, which represents the people, is a direct and convincing refutation; 
and, speaking from personal knowledge, extending over many years, 
I pay tribute to the honesty and conscience of the men who are intrusted 
with the nation’s destiny. 

And still it may be said that this is not getting down close enough 
to the people — that the chosen few are cited as typical, and that these 
are not as liable to yield to temptation as those who dwell not in the 
public eye and who are subject to the impelling necessities of poverty. 
Let us consider, then, the men who directly handle government money. 
Take army paymasters, for instance. In the past ten years these pay- 
masters have disbursed, in round numbers, $340,000,000; and every 
dollar of this enormous sum has been properly accounted for. There 
has not been a defalcation in this branch of the service for twenty-three 
years, nearly a quarter of a century. In the navy there are 196 pay- 
masters, who during the past decade have disbursed $660,000,000; 
and the testimony of Paymaster-General Harris is to the effect that 
in the handling of this great aggregate the Government has never lost 
a penny through the dishonesty of the disbursing officers of the navy. 

The officers of the engineer corps of the army have expended for the 
improvement of rivers and harbors approximately $500,000,000; for the 
construction of fortifications and the defence of the sea coast, $125,000,000; 
and for miscellaneous civil works, $75,000,000. Again we are dealing 
with vast sums of money, and yet instances of dishonesty are exceed- 
ingly rare, and it should be added that the two notable cases which have 
occurred in the corps were detected by the fellow-officers of the culprits. 
Indeed, the name of the engineer corps of the army is synonymous with 
honest dealing; and when, nowadays, the Government desires to under- 
take a public improvement, the fact that the supervision is intrusted 
to an army engineer is sufficient guarantee that not one cent will find 
its way into dishonest pockets. 

It may be urged that the disbursement of the hundreds of millions 
in the War and Navy departments is intrusted to a high class of men, 
whose accounts are carefully audited: and yet it must be remembered 
that men who want to steal will always find some way to gratify their 
guilty desires. We come now to consider, therefore. the men who rep- 
resent most closely the average walk of life, to whom temptation comes 
in its most insidious form, and who are financially least able to resist, 
viz.: the postmasters, the letter-carriers in the city, and the free-delivery 
carriers in the rural districts. There are, in round numbers, 70,000 
postmasters. Last year 140 only were arrested, not alone for dishonesty 
but for every possible violation of the postal laws. There are 22,000 
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letter-carriers. Last year only sixty proved recreant to their trust, 
with millions of letters containing money and other valuables passing 
through their hands. There are 12,000 railway mail clerks; less than 
one man in a thousand was placed under arrest. There are 32,000 men 
employed in delivering mail in the rural districts. These men not only 
handle a very large number of valuable letters, but they are given money 
by the country people every day in the year to purchase money orders. 
How many of these men were dishonest last year? Exactly twenty-six! 
And these men, with the letter-carriers in the city, are surely not to be 
included in any privileged, highly-trained class of men who are immune 
from temptation because of their education and environment. On the 
contrary, they represent the average type; and the splendid record 
for honesty which is shown by them is enough to encourage every one 
who desires to think well of his fellow-man. 

These figures might be indefinitely extended. For instance, more 
than a thousand men during the past ten years disbursed one billion and 
a half dollars for the Interior Department, and yet only twenty were 
removed for dishonesty. Hundreds of disbursing officers and others 
during the present fiscal year will handle $500,000,000 and will honestly 
account to the Government for the expenditure of every penny, not- 
withstanding the fact that they are peculiarly exposed to temptation. 

Officials of the National Capital recall the fact that some years ago 
what was known as the Dockery Commission was created by Congress 
with the view of overhauling and improving the methods of adminis- 
tration in the Federal departments. Among other things the commis- 
sion discovered much laxity in the manner of adjusting and settling 
accounts. In many instances as long as two years elapsed before the 
accounts of disbursing officers and paymasters were balanced, and, in 
the mean time, the door was wide open for peculation and escape. In 
order to buttress its argument for new laws which would remedy this 
state of affairs, the commission proposed to show to Congress that many 
instances of dishonesty had occurred. The presumption was a natural 
one, especially when in one notable instance the books showed that one 
paymaster had no less than $142,000,000 outstanding against him for 
a period of four years. Every cent of this enormous sum was finally 
audited as having been honestly disbursed ; and an investigation extending 
over a quarter of a century, prosecuted with great thoroughness, resulted 
in the discovery of only two defaleations. Since that time, three or four 
disbursing officers have proved recreant to the trust reposed in them; 
but, after all, considering the temptation which comes to them through 
the possession of actual cash, the record of these officials is one which 
can be cited without apology. 
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And, last of all, thousands of Government employees, in their minor 
positions, conscientiously and honestly protect the interests of the Gov- 
ernment which they serve. In the War Department, for instance, out 
of 3,401 employees during the last ten years only seven have been removed 
upon charges affecting their integrity; and the record in other depart- 
ments is equally gratifying. 

In presenting this necessarily condensed record there is no attempt 
nor desire to overlook the fact that thievery and corruption exist. These 
evils have always prevailed and will not be entirely exterminated as long 
as human nature remains unchanged. It would be foolish even to pre- 
tend that the millennium is already in sight. My sole contention is that, 
amid the wholesale crimination which is the product of the present 
hysterical state of the public mind, a word of protest ought to be uttered 
against regarding the occasional wrong-doer as a type of all mankind. 

But, granting that there is dishonesty and corruption, the fact which 
it is important for us to know is whether our substratum of honesty and 
conscientious endeavor remains firm. It is a matter for serious con- 
sideration if our whole political and official life is permeated by cor- 
ruption, and the desire to do right for right’s sake is completely atrophied. 
If that time has come, we might well look forward with anxiety into the 
future. The facts and figures which are here presented do not warrant 
a hopeless outlook. Our institutions still rest securely upon the integ- 
rity of the honest many. We are not entirely given over to corruption; 
and while all conscientious and patriotic citizens must rejoice to see 
wickedness driven from the high places, and while for the wrong-doer 
we heartily invoke the penalty of the law and the obloquy of public con- 
demnation, there must come a reaction against the wholesale, reckless, 
and unwarranted accusations which, even now, are being laid before the 
public under the guise of truth. 


Henry LItcHFIELD WEsT. 
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“La Duma est morte, vive la Duma!” In these words the bene- 
diction was pronounced on the youngest parliament by the leader of the 
mother of Parliaments. It was the greeting of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, the Prime Minister of England, to the delegates assembled 
in London at the interparliamentary peace conference. That meeting 
was held amidst historic surroundings, for a stone’s space from where 
the delegates sat the great battle of liberty and parliamentary freedom 
had been fought and won by a people to whom liberty was the most 
precious of all gifts — a people who had taken up arms to preserve their 
liberties, and who had sent a king to the block when he attempted to 
make his irresponsible will superior to their freedom. 

It was a dramatic moment. It was one of those moments when the 
world pauses for a brief second as if overwhelmed by the immensity 
of the epoch which it has brought forth. This latest child of freedom, 
this Duma wrung from the hands of a trembling sovereign, fearing to 
yield and passessed by even a greater fear if he did not yield, had sent 
delegates to London to take part in the deliberations of parliamentarians 
from the civilized world over, from parliamentary countries with their 
traditions and their heritages, their glorious birth-right for which men 
have labored and died. And when this conference met these Russian 
delegates were men without a parliamentary country, for the nerveless 
hand that had made them had over night unmade them. The first Rus- 
sian Duma was a thing of the past. The Duma had been dissolved. 

In his address of welcome, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, not 
merely as a distinguished member of Parliament, but as the Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain, and therefore the real ruler of the British Empire, 
voiced the sentiments of every man present, or practically the entire 
civilized world, when he said, “La Duma est morte, vive la Duma!” 
The newspapers opposed to him politically fell foul of him and censured 
him for interfering in the domestic affairs of a country with which Eng- 
land is officially on friendly terms by giving the weight of his approval 
to an institution that the Czar had crushed out of existence because of 
its contumacy. It savored of one of those “blazing indiscretions” 
for which the late Lord Salisbury was famous. It was Rooseveltian 
in its disregard of the established canons of diplomacy and the cireum- 
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spection which doth hedge the tripping tongue of European statesmen. 
But if it was indiscreet it was at least courageous; if it was unwise it 
was popular. It expressed what everybody felt. Berlin no doubt 
read it and sardonically grinned. St. Petersburg read it, and the auto- 
crats no doubt swore great oaths, and instinctively hands dropped on 
sword hilts. The masses read it, the masses in Russia as well as 
in Germany, France, England, and the United States, and they, never 
doubting that the cause of freedom is to triumph in Russia, found 
encouragement in the words of the Premier. 

On the twenty-first of July the Czar by decree dissolved the Duma 
and ordered the convocation of a new Duma on March fifth of next year. 
The following is the text of the decree, which I publish in full because 
it so intimately reveals the moral and mental character of the Russian 
autocrat, and as a historical document is worthy of preservation: 


We have called the representatives of the nation by Our will to the work of 
productive legislation. Confiding firmly in divine clemency and believing in the 
great and brilliant future of Our people, We were expecting benefits for the country 
from their labors. We proposed great reforms in all departments of the national 
life. We have always devoted Our greatest care to the removal of the ignorance 
of the people by the light of instruction, and to the removal of the burdens of the 
people by facilitating conditions of agricultural work. A cruel disappointment has 
befallen Our expectations. The representatives of the nation, instead of applying 
themselves to the work of productive legislation, have strayed into spheres beyond 
their competence and have been making inquiries into the acts of local authorities 
established by Ourselves, and have been making cemments upon the imperfections 
of the Fundamental Laws, which can only be modified by Our Imperial will. In 
short, the representatives of the nation have undertaken really illegal acts, such as 
the appeal to the nation by the Duma. The peasants, disturbed by such anomalies 
and seeing no hope of the amelioration of their lot, have resorted in a number of 
districts to open pillage and the destruction of other people’s property, and to dis- 
obedience of the law and of the legal authorities. But Our subjects ought to remem- 
ber that an improvement in the lot of the people is only possible under conditions 
of perfect order and tranquillity. We shall not allow arbitrary or illegal acts, and 
we shall impose Our Imperial will on the disobedient by all the force of the power 
of the State. We call upon all well-disposed Russians to unite for the maintenance 
of legal power and the restoration of peace in our dear Fatherland. May calm be 
reestablished in the Russian land; may God help us to realize the chiefest of Our 
tasks — that of the reform of the lot of the peasants. Our will on this point is 
unshakable, and the Russian husbandman, without other people’s property being 
encroached upon, will be supplied in cases where the peasants’ lands are too small 
with legal and honest means for the enlargement of their property. The represen- 
tatives of the other classes will at Our request devote all their efforts to the realiza- 
tion of this great task, which will be performed definitely in a legislative manner 
by a future Duma. 

In dissolving the Duma, We confirm Our immutable intention of keeping this 
institution, and in conformity with this intention We appoint March 5, 1907, as the 
date of the convocation of a new Duma by a decree addressed to the Senate. With 
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unshakable belief in divine clemency and in the good sense of the Russian people, 
We shali expect from the new Duma the realization of Our efforts and their intro- 
duction of legislation in accordance with the requirements of a regenerated Russia. 

Faithful sons of Russia, your Czar calls upon you as a father upon his children 
to unite with him for the regeneration of our holy Fatherland. We believe that 
giants in thought and action will appear, and that, thanks to their assiduous efforts, 
the glory of Russia will continue to shine. — NicHo.as. 


In this farrago of words, this jumble of authority by right divine 
and the transparent hypocrisy of benevolence, there is one sentence 
that rings true. “A cruel disappointment has befallen Our expecta- 
tions,”’ writes the imperial author, and of that we can have no doubt. 
Bitterly disappointed he has been, but not more so than his helpless 
subjects or the peoples of other lands who have watched with thrilling 
interest the first step in the direction of constitutionalism in Russia. 
The disappointment of the Czar is the disappointment of every auto- 
cratic ruler who imagines that men of full stature can like little children 
be made happy with a toy. The Russian people asked for a parliament, 
a working parliament that should be the real government. The Czar 
threw to them a make-believe parliament, a manikin of a parliament 
whose legs and arms would move when he pulled the strings; and, stupid 
man that he is, he expected that his people would be content with this 
block of wood when they demanded a thing of flesh and blood. The 
Czar’s cruel disappointment comes from the fact that the members of 
the Duma were not satisfied to be given office without authority. They 
believed that the Duma was to be a reality, and not merely a sham. 
The Czar flouted it and attempted to make it simply another device to 
prevent the carrying out of those reforms which must come if Russia 
is to go forward as one of the civilized powers. The Czar can play fast 
and loose now, and create and dissolve as his veering fancy seizes him, 
because the Russian has no parliamentary or constitutional traditions 
to move him; but the Czar is weaving for himself a shirt of Nessus that 
will inevitably prove his destruction. 

“When the Russian upheaval is in full swing the world will witness 
scenes the like of which are unrecorded in history,”’ writes the corre- 
spondent of the London “ Daily Telegraph,” a correspondent conceded 
to have a more intimate knowledge of Russian affairs than any other 
writer. He continues: 

The French Revolution will be child’s play to it. For Russians themselves 
affirm that the peasants in many parts of the Empire are downright brutes — 
harmless brutes in ordinary times, but wild beasts when roused by alcohol or moved 
by hatred. Certainly the deeds which they are capable of performing when in such 
a condition of semi-responsibility are Dantesque in their ingenious ferocity. Talk 
of the abolition of the death penalty as the fervent desire of the Russian nation! 
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The statement, many affirm, is a piece of cruel irony. The benighted masses have 
no scruple about taking life when it suits their purpose, or to gratify their passion. 
Who that has read Maxim Gorky’s account of the way in which they treat a peasant 
woman suspected of infidelity to her husband can for a moment believe that the 
Russian mooshiks are actuated by feelings of humanity, and impatient to have 
the death penalty abolished for political crimes, or are indignant when the authori- 
ties deal ungently with a female assassin? The men who can stand and enjoy the 
sight of a young, and it may be quite innocent, woman being tied, practically naked, 
to a horse’s tail and whipped through the streets, stumbling and falling, moaning 
or screaming, covered with blood and dust, are not likely to feel very keenly the 
pangs of a strange woman, whom they have never seen, and whose programme they 
neither know nor sympathize with. That, at least, is what observant Russians 
write and believe. 

According to them, the real fact of the matter would seem to be that inside the 
Russian peasant lurks a human beast, more horribly grotesque in its ferocity and 
cruelty than the average béte humaine, and when it has been roused by the revo- 
lutionary fever to the pitch of frenzy, woe to those who cross the animal’s path. 
With bombs to be had at the rate of ninepence — that is the average market price 
of the genuine home-made article in the Csar’s domains — the demon of destruction 
will revel in unwonted orgies. The peasants care nothing for politics. They are 
impatient when orators talk to them of the various liberties — liberty of conscience, 
of speech, of meeting, of association. “Give us liberty to till the land, and we shall 
be satisfied,” they virtually exclaim. Whereupon political orators endeavor to 
show them that the two things are reciprocally dependent upon each other, and 
that land without liberty is like having stolen property with no evidence that 
you came by it in an honest way. 

But the fact remains, and will remain, that the peasant wants the land, all 
the land, and nothing but the land. And many of the Liberals have promised 
him not only all the land, but far more than exists. And he believed them. For 
the Russian mooshik is the most credulous of human beings, and his few thoughts 
have a long progeny of wishes. When they awaken to the fact that they have 
been deceived, they may be expected to destroy the property and lives of those 
whom they consider responsible for the deception practised on them. 

And they are quite capable of attacking their friends of to-day. For the peasant, 
enslaved for generations and kept ignorant of the first principles of morality as well 
as of the rudiments of knowledge, recognizes no barriers in thought or wish. Thus 
he mingles idolatry with his liturgy, superstition with his religion, cruelty with 
his daily action. He will tear a woman to pieces who is assumed to be a witch, 
and he will seize the man whom he suspects of incendiarism and throw him into 
the burning house. He is wholly incapable of seeing things from the angle of vision 
which would be that of an Englishman, or American, or a Frenchman, or a German. 


It is not to be supposed that there is not at least one man in Russia 
who does not know the character of his own people and the dangers 
that threaten, and yet no man comes forward with the only real remedy 
— justice instead of injustice, freedom instead of force. One man there 
was who tried to govern according to the enlightened spirit of the age, 
and that man was thrown to the wolves of reactionism by his royal 
master. Witte knew and had the courage to do; but he was sacrificed 
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because the courage of the Czar is negligible and his will is like the sand 
that is blown and scattered by every passing wind of impression. 

Now that the Duma has been dissolved, now that there is no longer 
any necessity even to pretend, the advocates of the policy of repression 
have been given a free hand and the history of Russia is being written 
in blood. The people are ready for anything; the army and navy are 
in a state of almost open mutiny; and the picked regiments, the guards 
and the other corps d’élite, are no more to be relied on than the con- 
scripts whose barracks are placarded with seditious proclamations. 
When at a great state function the Czar is nearly killed by a shot from 
a battery of the guards, when the Grand Duke Nicholas is nearly killed 
by men of the Imperial Guards, when with the connivance of the police 
a bomb-thrower is permitted to enter the house of the Prime Minister, 
when the murder of governors and other high officials has become so 
frequent that now murder almost ceases to excite comment, when the 
whole country is in a state of ferment and anarchy and almost civil war 
prevails, it can be seen how little dependence the Czar can place on force. 
And yet this child in a man’s image, clinging with all the stubbornness 
of an undisciplined child to his determination to enforce his will, en- 
courages his creatures to renewed ferocity, and telegraphs the Governor 
of Warsaw, who had escaped the assassin’s bomb: “Do not be dis- 
couraged; be resolute in the battle with insensate anarchy and se- 
dition.” 

Anarchy may be insensate; it is, but it can hardly be more so than 
“orderly government” that drives an entire nation to anarchy and 
makes the bomb and the bullet the weapon of the political reformer. 


In view of the open expression of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
sympathies, it is not surprising that the understanding between Eng- 
land and Russia that a few months ago seemed imminent has now been 
put in the background. In the last number of this Review I referred 
to the proposed visit of a British squadron to Russian ports during the 
summer, and the political importance to be attached to that exchange 
of courtesies, the first formal friendly visit of an English squadron to a 
Russian port sincethe Crimea. Ifthe English officers and sailors should be 
well received, if the Russian press and people should show that they pre- 
ferred England’s friendship to her enmity, then the way would be paved to 
a diplomatic exchange that would make it possible for the two long-time 
foes satisfactorily to settle their differences; and both countries would 
find that more profitable than to keep alive the friction. The promise 
of the Czar to give his people a constitutional form of government gave 
additional impetus in England in favor of an understanding; as con- 
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fidence could be placed in the sober sense of the people when there was 
no reliance to be placed in the promises of autocrats or adventurers, 
to whom war meant the strengthening of their power or still further 
lined their pockets with the unholy profits of dishonest contracts. When 
it was seen that the Czar’s pledges of reforms were not made in good 
faith, so much opposition was aroused in England to the visit of the 
fleet, several questions regarding it being asked in the House of Com- 
mons, that the Government decided to postpone the visit “until a more 
propitious time.”’ 


A statement of extraordinary importance — extraordinary because 
of the plain language used and the gravity which it revealed — was 
made by Sir Edward Grey, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
in the House of Commons in the early days of July. For more than a 
year past there has been great and ominous unrest among the Moham- 
medan people; in Africa, from the Cape to Cairo, a wave of fanaticism 
has swept over the continent that has aroused serious apprehension in 
the dominant race. This growing unrest and defiance of the consti- 
tuted authorities culminated in an attack made by Egyptian natives at 
the village of Denshawi on British army officers in uniform, who were 
shooting wild pigeons, and resulted in the death of one officer and the 
serious injury of some of his companions. It was felt by the British 
Government that a severe example must be made, and four of the natives, 
after trial before a mixed court, were sentenced to death, and others 
were flogged and imprisoned. 

In explaining the circumstances under which the trial took place, 
Sir Edward Grey said: 


All this year a fanatical feeling in Egypt has been on the increase. It has not 
been confined to Egypt, but has spread along the north of Africa. It was for that 
reason that a little time ago the garrison had to be increased. The attack on the 
British officers recently is something which would never have occurred now but 
for the fanatical feeling which had spread in Egypt during this year. Since that 
attack took place, and even before the trial of those condemned, one or two dis- 
agreeable and significant attacks had been made upon, I think, British subjects, 
or, at any rate, Europeans, by natives. We may be on the eve of further measures 
necessary to protect Europeans in Egypt... . : As things are now, I say deliberately 
and with a full sense of responsibility, that if the House of Commons does anything 
at this moment to weaken or destroy the authority of the Government as it exists 
in Egypt you will be face to face with a very serious situation, because if the fan- 
atical feeling in Egypt gets the better of the constituted authority of the Egyptian 
Government, you are then face to face with the necessity for extreme measures. 
The work done by Lord Cromer has been widely recognized. If you compare 
Egypt to-day with the Egypt of twenty-five years ago, I doubt whether in any 
generation you will find the lot of the common people improved so much as that 
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of the Egyptian people. I know very well that the House is not going to allow 
the work to be swept away by a rush of fanatical passion. . . . I know the House 
is determined not to allow the work done in Egypt to be undone, but if we say any- 
thing in debate now to weaken the authority of the Egyptian Government, they 
may find themselves at any moment forced to take other measures —- unconsti- 
tutional measures, which we are bound to take in an emergency, but which no one 
would regret more than the present Government and the present House of Com- 
mons, though they might be compelled to do so. 


This “fanatical feeling” to which Sir Edward Grey referred is un- 
doubtedly the outcome of the Japanese war, the direct result of a white 
race having been defeated by an Oriental race. Edward Dicey, the 
well-known authority on Egypt, recently wrote: 


I do not suppose that one Egyptian native in a thousand ora hundred thou- 
sand had any conception where Japan was, who the Japanese were, or to what 
race or religion they belonged. But all over Africa, north, south, west, and east, 
the tidings of Russia’s defeat at the hands of a colored race, who, whatever else they 
might be, were certainly not Christians or whites, spread with the strange rapidity 
by which news in the East passes from hand to hand. There is not a village in 
Egypt in which there is not some Mullah or Mahdi or holy man, learned in the 
Koran, who was only too glad to announce to his adherents that the downfall of 
the infidel was at hand, and that the day was coming when Islam would once more 
become supreme. The Egyptians are not fanatical Mohammedans, but they are 
fervent followers of the Prophet, and they are convinced that the decline of the 
Cross is certain to lead to the rise of the Crescent. A British Government is neces- 
sarily the worst Government in the world to provide against an hypothetical dan- 
ger, and no British statesman, to whatever party he might belong, seems to have 
contemplated the possibility that the downfall of Russian military prestige might 
possibly stir up discontent and disaffection in Egypt. No effort was made to rein- 
force our garrison there or in the Soudan. On the contrary, the one desire, both 
at Westminster and at Cairo, seems to have been to effect a reduction of the British 
army of occupation. This desire, not unreasonable in itself, was undoubtedly stim- 
ulated by the optimism of British officialdom in Egypt, who kept on to the very 
last assuring everybody there was no truth whatever in the reports of disaffection 
amongst the natives, and who pooh-poohed the notion that the Soudanese, as well 
as the fellaheen, were not enamoured of British rule. 

I am inclined to think the prompt, stern judgment passed upon the ring-leaders 
in the Denshawi outrages will keep things quiet in Egypt for some time to come. 
In the East half-measures are always ineffective. If you have to use force it is the 
wisest and the most humane course to strike quick and strike hard. Any miti- 
gation of a well-deserved punishment with the view of conciliating popular senti- 
ment is ascribed not to humanity, but to fear, and this is especially the case when 
the offence for which the punishment is inflicted is due to racial hatred and religious 
fanaticism. 


In Egypt asin India the danger to British supremacy comes, paradoxical 
as it may sound, from British benevolence; and it is practically the same 
danger that the United States will eventually have to meet in the Philip- 
pines. In India as in Egypt under British rule the native like the fellah 
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has been raised in the scale of civilization; he has been educated and made 
prosperous. As he has advanced, as his property and his personal liberty 
have been secured to him, he has developed politically, and with that 
development is born the faculty of criticism and the desire to free the 
land from the oppression of the white man. For the native looks upon 
the white man as an oppressor, no matter how gentle the hand that 
rules him, and objects strongly to the white man’s reforms, because 
the native is the product of century-long conservatism and every inno- 
vation is to be resented. The result then is that the more the native 
is educated, the greater the multiplication of the vernacular press, the 
greater the freedom of speech permitted, the more danger there is to 
alien rule and the greater the danger of one of those uprisings always 
to be feared in the East when the teachings and preachings of leaders 
and priests have brought about in the Oriental that mental condition 
that makes him ready for any desperate display of fanaticism. 

A white paper recently issued containing correspondence between 
Lord Cromer and Sir Edward Grey has a remarkable anonymous letter 
addressed to Lord Cromer, which shows the fanatical nature of the people 
of whom he is the ruler. The letter contains this striking passage: 

The words of the Imam are echoed in every heart, and every Moslem hears only 
the cry of the faith. As men we do not love the sons of Osman; the children at 
the breast know their works, and that they have trodden down the Egyptians like 
dry reeds. But as Moslems they are our brethren; the Khalif holds the sacred 
places and the noble relics. Though the Khalif were hapless as Bayezid, cruel as 
Murad, or mad as Ibrahim, he is the shadow of God, and every Moslem must leap 
up at his call as the willing servant to his master though the wolf may devour his 
child while he does his master’s work. The call of the Sultan is the call of the faith. 
It carries with it the command of the Prophet (blessings, etc.). I and many more 
trust that all may yet be peace; but, if it be war, be sure that he who has a sword 
will draw it, he who has a club will strike with it. The women will cry from the 
housetops: “God give victory to Islam!’’ You will say: “The Egyptian is more 
ungrateful than a dog, which remembers the hand that fed him. He is foolish as 
the madman who pulls down the roof-tree of his house upon himself.”’ It may be 
so to worldly eyes, but in the time of danger to Islam, the Moslem turns away from 
the things of this world, and thirsts only for service of his faith, even though he 
looks in the face of death. May God (His Name be glorified) avert the evil. 


The old diplomatic injunction of “cherchez la femme” has been 
changed, so far at least as England and France are concerned, into 
“cherchez lV Allemand,” because whatever happens, then look for the 
sinister hand of the German. Germany is supposed to be encouraging 
Pan-Islamism to the injury of England and France, England especially, 
so as to gain by whatever may follow when the jihad is proclaimed and 
the Moslem hordes in Asia and Africa shall engulf the white conqueror 
and destroy the Empire which is his pride as well as his travail. 
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The suggestion appears fantastic, because if Islam is to do in the 
present century what Attila did in the fifth century, and the Moham- 
medans like the Huns are to submerge a dominant civilization, it is diffi- 
cult to understand how Germany would escape, although she has less 
to fear than England or France, as Germany has no great Mohammedan 
dependencies. Proof of Germany’s duplicity — confirmation strong as 
holy writ to the British and French mind — is found in the Tabah inci- 
dent, the English-Turkish boundary dispute, and the intrigue Germany 
is now said to be carrying on with the all-powerful and mysterious Sen- 
oussi Brotherhood. The hinterlands of Tripoli, the Soudan, and in a 
certain degree the whole of Islamic Africa are under the religious domina- 
tion of the Senoussi Brotherhood, whose most distinguished member 
is the Sultan of Turkey. Of this religious confraternity little is known, 
except that in a general way it is a patriotic order under religious gov- 
ernance, whose purposes are not dissimilar to those of the Chinese Boxers. 
Like them its aim is to regain its own; like the Boxers it has a fierce 
hatred of the Giaour and would drive into the sea the detested foreigner 
who has set his foot on their necks. 

Recently the German Government sent an expedition, ostensibly 
for scientific purposes, to Tripoli; but that expedition, certain French 
and English correspondents now declare, concerns itself as little with 
science as did the Russian commercial company with timber when under 
the guise of timber concessions it attempted to erect strategical posts 
on the Yalu and threaten the independence or Korea, which was the 
inciting cause of the Russo-Japanese war. Defeated in the attempt 
to gain political and commercial advantages in Morocco, German diplo- 
macy has now turned ‘its attention to the hinterlands of Algeria and 
Tripoli, and is attempting to arouse among the fanatical tribes ruled over 
by the Bey of Tripoli a religious feeling against the English and the 
French. The Senoussi Brotherhood, whose hostility to the English and 
French is well known, is to be used to carry out this intrigue. But 
it is hostile to them not so much on national grounds as on religious 
grounds — it loathes all foreigners and all people who do not profess 
the true faith and to whom Mohammed is not the only true prophet 
and the Sultan his vicar on earth. Why the Senoussi should have for 
the Germans any greater affection than they have for any other Occi- 
dentals is not apparent, although that they might be influenced by 
German advice to try to throw off the yoke of the “roumi” or Christian 
can very well be believed. 

Whatever the reason, the fact remains that throughout the East, both 
the Near and the Far, the spirit of unrest prevails, and for the first 
time the white race is being forced to recognize that the fear that the 
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Oriental had for the Western races is fast disappearing. It was that 
fear which made it possible for a handful of whites to impose their will 
upon millions of black and brown men; for to the Oriental mind power 
is strength, and strength is understood and respected. But the Oriental 
is beginning to understand his own strength, he is beginning to measure 
it against the strength of the men whose very name inspired terror, 
and he is beginning to ask himself if he has not too long been unreason- 
ably terrorized. Japan has partially solved that doubt. The subtlety 
of the Oriental mind has grasped a salient fact. It knows the jealousies 
and rivaliies of the Christian nations, and it sees in this hostility the 
fruition of its dream, the reconquest of that vast empire from Mecca 
to Morocco which was once Islam. 


It was only a few years ago that England was straining all her re- 
sources to subjugate the Boers and bring the Transvaal under the British 
flag; and now so well has the work of pacification progressed that the 
British Government deems the time ripe to grant to the Transvaal a 
constitution by which the Boers will be permitted a voice in their own 
affairs. In the closing days of the session the terms of the constitution 
for the government of the Transvaal were laid before Parliament, and 
they are so unexpectedly generous, they show such a strong desire on 
the part of the conquerors not to take advantage of the conquered, that 
one is again impressed by the far-seeing wisdom that is akin to genius 
of English statesmen in dealing with subject races, which has made Eng- 
land the world’s great colonizer. In fact, so liberal are the terms that 
the opponents of the present Liberal government (and it should be remem- 
bered that while it was the Conservative government that fought and 
concluded the war, it is the Liberal government that grants this con- 
stitution) denounce the grant as a cowardly surrender, and that most 
imperialistic of all poets, Rudyard Kipling, breaks out into passionate 
verse : 

The shame of Amajuba Hill 
Lies heavy on our line, 

But here is shame completer still 
And England makes no sign. 
Unchallenged in the market-place 

Of Freedom’s chosen land, 


Our rulers pass our rule and race 
Into the stranger’s hand. 


Broadly speaking, the constitution grants to British as well as Boers 
the right of manhood suffrage without property qualification: all adult 
males who have resided in the Transvaal for six months, and who are 
not officers or soldiers of the British garrison, are to enjoy the right of 
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franchise. The Boers wanted the franchise extended to women, but 
this was refused. The country is to be divided into constituencies rep- 
resented in the lower house of the legislature by a single member. Under 
this arrangement the Assembly when it comes into existence will consist 
of sixty-nine members, thirty-four to the Rand, six to Pretoria, and 
twenty-nine to the rest of the country, which, it is expected, will give 
the British a slight preponderance in the Assembly, as there are said to 
be more British than Dutch voters in the Transvaal. The members 
will be paid salaries of $1,000 a year, they will be elected for five years, 
and the speaker will be the choice of the majority. Both English and 
Dutch may be used by members in debate. There is also to be a second 
chamber. During the life of the first parliament it will consist of fifteen 
members nominated by the crown, but at the end of that parliament 
arrangements will be made for the creation of an elective second chamber. 

Under the terms of the Vereeniging treaty—the treaty of peace 
which brought the war to a conclusion — it was agreed that no franchise 
should be granted to the natives, the colored races, before the grant of 
self-government. Respecting this stipulation, the franchise is extended 
only to whites, but the constitution safeguards the rights of the natives. 
Any legislation which imposes disabilities on natives which are not im- 
posed on Europeans, or any legislation affecting the alienation of native 
lands, must receive the approval of the home government; but with 
that exception the Crown has no power of veto. 

Some of the opponents of the present government believe that the 
Boers will have a majority in the lower house of the Assembly, and that 
once again the British will be at the mercy of the Dutch. In his speech 
outlining the terms of the constitution to the House of Commons, Mr. 
Winston Churchill, the Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
attempted to quiet these fears with this roseate statement : 


What wiil be the result of these arrangements? I decline to speculate in proph- 
ecy. I cannot tell how the British in the Transvaal will help us, but this I know, 
there are undoubtedly more British voters in the Transvaal than Dutch. They 
can obtain a majority if they desire it. It may be that the Government called 
into power will be acceptable to both parties and embrace both races. Whatever 
the outcome, his Majesty’s Government are confident that the Ministers who may 
be summoned, from whatever party they are drawn, and to whatever race they 
belong, will in no circumstances fail in their duty to the Crown. When this Parlia- 
ment is called together it will be a highly representative authority, and it will be 
the duty of whoever represents Colonial business in this House to stand between 
it and all unjustifiable interference from any quarter. 


Rhetoric aside, the truth bluntly stated is that the Boers are put on 
trial. If they show that they accept the situation and are willing to 
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cooperate with the British “in their endeavor to place the Transvaal 
on the road te unity and prosperity,” to quote the London “ Morning 
Post,” all will go well; but if the spirit of Krugerism still lives, if the irre- 
concilables are in the majority, if the Boer has for the British the hatred 
that made the war inevitable, the constitution will be annulled and the 
Boers will be deprived of the right to govern themselves. The “Morn- 
ing Post,” which opposes the present government and is the leading 
representative of an imperial federated empire, in the course of a well- 
balanced and restrained editorial uses this pregnant language: 


There is a large section of the Unionist Party which has always perceived that 
there were only two courses to adopt in regard to the government of the Transvaal: 
either to establish a benevolent autocracy and to maintain it for several years, or 
to grant responsible government. The mining houses and their representatives 
in South Africa made the first course impossible. They should not, therefore, com- 
plain that the Imperial Government has been forced to have recourse to the granting 
of responsible government. But no feeling or sentiment of mistaken generosity 
should be allowed at the present moment to disguise the real feelings of the British 
people when granting this constitution; and a solemn warning may once and for 
all be uttered. Should the Boers prove by their action that responsible govern- 
ment is incompatible with loyalty to the Crown and with unswerving adherence 
to the Vereeniging terms, there is not the remotest doubt that both political parties 
in this country will be again united in an appeal to those unalterable forces which 
brought the new colonies within the Empire. 


The session of Parliament that has just closed, the first session of 
Bannerman’s premiership, added little to the volume of the statute 
books, but was nevertheless a Parliament of unusual interest. In 
addition to the Transvaal constitution, the House passed the Education 
Bill, which has yet to receive the approval of the Lords, and the Secre- 
tary of State for War brought forward a scheme to reorganize and reduce 
the army. And not the least interesting thing in connection with the 
session was the unmistakable evidence of friction between the Labor 
members and the Liberals, which must eventually lead to a break, if 
not to open war. 

I have before referred to the unconscious influence that the trans- 
Atlantic branch of the great English-speaking race exercises on the 
cis-Atlantic branch, and vice versa, and how any great social or political 
movement on one side finds its counterpart on the other. The incursion 
of labor into politics in England is immediately followed by the activity 
of labor in American politics. The last few years in the United States 
have seen a breaking up and merging of parties. That same dynamic 
movement is going on in England. Ina sense the Tory party in England 
may be said to correspond to the Republican party in the United 
States, the party of special privilege, and in England as in the United 
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States democracy was a thing to be shuddered at. The English Liberals 
were neither Democrats nor Tories; they were Tory at heart with an 
affectation for Democracy, although really afraid of it and only faintly 
comprehending what it meant. The last election brought about an 
alliance between the Liberals and the English Democracy, the working- 
men, the Radicals, and the Socialists. To obtain the parliamentary 
support of these auxiliaries, Mr. John Burns was given a seat in the 
cabinet, and the Government pledged itself to enact advanced labor 
legislation. 

In fulfilment of this promise several bills were passed which it was 
expected would secure to the Government the support of the Labor 
group in Parliament; but this willingness of the Government to yield to 
Labor has emboldened the latter to make further, and as some people 
think, impossible demands. So long as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
and his colleagues are willing to yield, the relations between them and the 
Labor members will be pleasant enough; but at the first sign of resis- 
tance the Liberal Government will find no more bitter opponents than 
the men who pride themselves on being called Independents, and who 
frankly avow that their support will be given to whichever party will pay 
the largest legislative price for their votes. In this the Labor members 
are employing shrewd tactics. They have been elected to Parliament to 
secure legislation for Labor, and they can best secure it by remaining 
independent of all parties. 

To forecast the future of political parties in England is an experi- 
ment as hazardous as to attempt to forecast it in American politics; 
and, yet, one who has had the opportunity of testing the sentiment 
of Englishmen in and out of Parliament must be impressed with the 
feeling that both the leading political parties of England are in a state 
of flux. The old Tories, the men who are Tory by tradition as well as 
Conservative by instinct, cling with the devotion of age steadfastly to 
the faith of their fathers; but the younger men doubt the wisdom of 
giving power to names rather than to men and abilities, and say that 
the time has come when the Conservative party must be reorganized, 
when the Tory party must be made Democratic. On the other hand, 
Liberals will tell you that their peril is the menace of Socialism, that the 
party is tied up with the Radical element, and that they must either be 
carried forward by it to their destruction, or break with it and with equal 
certainty go to smash. And so, while the young Tories talk of demo- 
cratizing their party, the Liberals talk of a “Conservative Liberal” 
party, which, it seems to me, is not so very unlike the political situation 
that exists in the United States to-day. 


One hears it frequently said in the political clubs of London that Sir 
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Henry Campbell-Bannerman is playing shrewd politics. The House of 
Commons has passed Labor bills which it is expected the Lords will 
reject, and the Conservatives of the old school are in a majority in the 
upper chamber. This will make fine campaign material for the Liberals 
at the next election. It will enable them to appeal to Radical support, 
and to tell them that Codlin is their friend, not Short; that if a Conser- 
vative House of Lords rejects measures in their interest, surely they can 
expect nothing from a Conseryative government, and that if they hope 
to gain anything they must continue the Liberals in power. How effec- 
tive this argument will be we shall know later, but a realignment of 
British political parties seems inevitable. 

Another cause is operating to break down party lines, for which Mr. 
Chamberlain is largely responsible. While the Liberal party came into 
power because of its opposition to protection, there are protectionists 
in that party precisely as there are protectionists in the Democratic part 
in this country; and although the last election in England is regarded 
by the free-traders as having administered the coup de grace to pro- 
tection, that cause is not by any means dead. The English workingman, 
like the American, is too prosperous and his labor is too much in demand 
to sanction what he fears is a doubtful experiment. But when the tide 
ebbs, when over-production produces stagnation, when there is a time 
of industrial depression such as comes at periodic intervals, he will be 
ready to try any experiment that promises more favorable conditions. 
And what can appeal to him more strongly than legislation which frees 
him from the competition of the lower-paid labor of the European con- 
tinent? 


The Education bill, which will divorce English schools from sectarian 
control, has passed the Commons, but has not yet been acted upon by 
the Lords. It is the general expectation that the Lords will so radically 
amend the bill that the Commons will refuse to accept the amendments; 
and as neither house will vield, and the differences will be so great that 
compromise will be out of the question, the bill will fail. 

It would be possible for Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman to force 
the Lords to respect the will of the people by making the Education bill a 
test of strength and insisting that the Lords accept it, and on their refusal 
appealing to the country. If he should again be returned to power, 
and the House of Commons should for the second time pass the bill, the 
Lords would have no alternative but to sanction its passage. But this 
Bannerman will not do, because it would be bad politics. The Liberals 
would in all probability be able to hold their majority, although it would 
be a much smaller one than the phenomenal majority they now have: 
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but by compelling the Lords to obedience they would lose a valuable 
campaign asset. A great reform accomplished, no matter how good, 
must always fall short of the expectations of the over-enthusiastic, and 
once accomplished there is nothing more to be hoped for. A thing that 
men hope for, that would be possible but for the obstinacy and selfishness 
and class interest (so it will be said) of the hereditary legislators is the 
one thing needed to make men resolute and determined to triumph in 
the face of opposition. Bannerman should feel grateful to the Lords 
for their political cecity. 

Every successive British Secretary of State for War tinkers at the 
army, which is perpetually being “reorganized.’’ Mr. Haldane, the War 
Minister, is no exception to his predecessors. The Liberal Government 
being pledged to economy, and having a pious horror of war, Mr. Hal- 
dane proposes to make the army more effective and at the same time to 
save the country a few millions by reducing the strength of the army by 
20,000 men. Inasmuch as the Boer war showed how difficult it was 
for England to raise even a small army for foreign service, and that war 
showed the defects of the British military system, it would seem that 
a War Minister who wanted to make the army really efficient would 
find another method than by reducing its strength. But the line of 
least resistance is the easiest, and it is easier to disband regiments than 
it is to demand a higher scientific training of officers and a more business- 
like administration. 

King Edward has been playing his favorite réle of pacificator of 
Europe, and his steps have led him to Germany, where he undoubtedly 
gave his brilliant but erratic and envious nephew some excellent advice. 
This meeting was not merely a pleasant but meaningless interchange 
of family banalities. Matters of state were evidently discussed, as both 
sovereigns were attended by high officials of their respective foreign 
offices. 

Speculation is rife as to the purpose of this meeting, but so far nothing 
except speculation is in the possession of the public. Two reasons are 
assigned: one that the King is trying to bring about a better under- 
standing between his own people and those of his nephew’s dominions, 
the other that the two monarchs met to devise plans to save the Czar 
of Russia from his own folly. Perhaps both subjects were considered. 
Undoubtedly the King would be only too glad to see a good understand- 
ing reached between England and Germany, although in the present 
temper of the people of the two countries that is not easy. On both sides 
of the North Sea the feeling is one of intense dislike and distrust. Eng- 
land enjoying at the present time the most friendly relations with all 
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the rest of the world, all the dislike of the English for the foreigner, which 
is a marked trait of the English character, is concentrated on the German; 
and allied with this dislike, which rises to the dignity of hatred, is fear. 
England no longer fears France as an aggressor. Russia no longer any 
one fears. But Germany, with her magnificent army and her fast-grow- 
ing navy, is the bogey to frighten the timid. Nine Englishmen out of 
ten honestly believe that the sole purpose of Germany in creating a navy 
is to menace England; that the guiding principle of German diplomacy 
is to thwart England. The Germans cordially reciprocate this feeling. 
English statesmen, they believe, lie awake nights thinking how they can 
best spoil the German game. In South Africa, in Morocco, everywhere 
in fact, they see the hand of England stretched out to annoy and 
embarrass them. 

The tone of the English press is significant. King Edward is so well 
beloved that whatever he does is right, but this meeting between uncle 
and nephew aroused no enthusiasm. On the contrary, the newspapers 
made it quite clear that the Kaiser need cherish no false hopes. That 
the King should visit his nephew was perfectly proper, but that England 
should drop her guard was not to be thought of fora minute. In a word, 
the attitude of the English press is that Germany is the enemy of Eng- 
land, and that Germany is never more to be feared than when she comes 
bearing gifts and with soft words proclaims her friendship. “When 
Germany threatens,’ the English papers say in substance, “ we can afford 
to laugh, but when Germany grows affectionate it behooves us to be care- 
ful and look for treachery.”’ 

That both the King and the Kaiser would be glad to see peace restored 
in Russia we can very well believe, but it is not easy to see what they can 
do to bring that about. It is difficult to give advice to a man who is 
unwilling to accept advice and unable to appreciate it when it is offered. 
Suggestion of a joint letter from the King and Kaiser to the Czar may 
be dismissed as idle, and would be productive of little good. Nicholas II 
has before this doubtless been told what he should do; but, wedded to 
his obstinacy and swayed by his weakness, “his ear of sagacity is closed 
with the cotton of negligence.” 


For the sake of France, for the sake of the Catholic Church, for the 
sake of religion the world over, it is to be regretted that the encyclical 
of Pope Pius X on the French law of “associations cultuelles,”’ that law 
which divorces Church and State and establishes societies for religious 
worship, is not a frank acceptance of the inevitable and submission to 
civil authority. By the repeal of the Concordat, the Catholic Church in 
France, like any other church, like any church in this country, is no 
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longer a ward of the state; it is no longer state-aided, but any body of 
persons may associate themselves together for religious worship in their 
own way provided they comply with the provisions of the law regarding 
association, the management of their property, and so forth. In short, 
French Catholics are now as free and independent as American Catholics, 
and in France, as in the United States, all that is required of them is 
submission to the law. In December the new law goes into effect, and 
any religious assemblage held in a church not in accordance with law 
will be regarded as a seditious assemblage and may be dispersed by the 
police. 

The French hierarchy looked to the Sovereign Pontiff for guidance. 
After a long delay he has issued an encyclical which confuses rather than 
clears the situation. The Pope denounces the law as “nefarious,” he 
characterizes it as “iniquitous,”’ and says of the authors of the law that 
“while affirming their desire for peace they have made atrocious war 
against religion.” But the great question, what the attitude of the 
Bishops shall be, remains unanswered, much to the disappointment of 
many French newspapers whose loyalty to the church no one may doubt. 

And this question which the Pope has not answered is urgent and 
practical. In a couple of months the Bishops must determine whether 
they will obey the law or defy it. If they yield to the force of circum- 
stances, an end will be speedily put to all religious disturbances in France; 
but if they are resolved to defy it, France is brought perilously close to 
a religious war. A majority of the French people have shown by the 
endorsement they have given to the party of separation in recent elections 
that they approve the law and are determined that it shall be enforced. 
If the Pope believes, as perhaps some of the French Bishops believe, 
that rather than risk a religious conflict that may attain the magnitude 
of a civil war, the Government will wink of the non-enforcement of the 
law or will accept a compromise that will nullify it, the Vatican is likely 
to find itself as much mistaken as it was in the early days of the agitation 
when it was evidently of the opinion that the French people would refuse 
to sanction the abrogation of the Concordat. Resistance to the law 
will mean an even more drastic law, not concession. The Church is 
now permitted to hold its property under suitable restrictions; but an 
attempt to defy the law would probably result in the expropriation of 
Church property by the State, and the withdrawal of the few privileges 
still remaining to the priesthood, notably exemption from military service. 


Justice has at last prevailed. To Alfred Dreyfus has been restored 
his honor. After twelve years of martyrdom, reparation, slight and 
insufficient, is at last made, and the victim of racial prejudice, of a con- 
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spiracy so foul and so flagrant that it is almost unbelievable that justice 
could permit herself to be so dishonored in a country whose boast is the 
exactness with which justice is administered, has been officially declared 
to be innocent of the crime which he did not commit. The Dreyfus 
affair is an anachronism. 

Dreyfus was attached to the general staff. He was accused of 
having sold military secrets to the German and Italian governments 
through their military attachés in Paris. That certain military secrets 
were in the possession of those governments is admitted; that another 
man, and not Dreyfus, was the traitor, all the world long ago knew. 
When the French war office discovered that its secrets had been tam- 
pered with, an inquiry was set on foot, and Colonel Sandherr, who 
held a high position on the general staff, who had declared that “every 
Jew was a scoundrel,’ the Marquis de Mores, and Commandant Bertin, 
who were equally fanatical anti-Semites, publicly announced it as their 
belief that “the traitor could only be the Jew of the general staff.” 
What increased the opposition of his brother officers to Dreyfus was the 
fact that he was the first Jew who had ever been appointed to the 
general staff. Commandant Du Paty de Clam and Commandant 
Henry, who were the superior officers of the division to which Dreyfus 
was attached, eagerly accepted this suggestion. 

The evidence on which the conspirators relied to convict Dreyfus 
was the now famous “bordereau,”’ a document alleged to contain a list 
of the papers copied from the secret archives that Dreyfus had sent to 
Major von Schwarzkoppen, the German military attaché. This bor- 
dereau Schwarzkoppen is said to have carelessly torn up and thrown 
into a waste basket in his room (obviously an action so probable!), where 
it was discovered by a French government spy in the guise of a porter 
attached to the German Embassy, who placed the incriminating docu- 
ment in the hands of the war office. Handwriting experts who passed 
upon the authenticity of the document differed as to Dreyfus being the 
author, but notwithstanding this he was secretly arrested, denied com- 
munication with his wife or friends, and tried by court-martial. The 
chief witnesses against him were Du Paty de Clam and Major Esterhazy, 
also a general-staff officer. Esterhazy was as thorough-paced a scoun- 
drel as ever masqueraded in the livery of an officer and a gentleman. 
He was a blackguard, a perjurer, a traitor, a forger, and a thief. He 
had spent his life in smashing the decalogue into splinters, and rather 
glorified in having done his work so well. There was no vice of which 


he was not past master. He was the real traitor, and fearing discovery 
he either had to pay the penalty or fasten his crime on another. Cir- 
cumstances made it easy to offer up Dreyfus as a vicarious sacrifice. 
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The bordereau was placed before the military court, and some of the 
judges refused to accept it as conclusive of Dreyfus’s guilt. Seeing that 
the whole stupendous plot was in danger of collapse and involving them 
in ruin, the conspirators played their last desperate card. A secret 
dossier was submitted to the court which Dreyfus’s counsel was not per- 
mitted to see. Among other things this dossier contained a letter alleged 
to have been written by the Italian military attaché to Schwarzkoppen 
(the two men were working in conjunction) in which the Italian referred 
to “that dog of a D” hounding him for money. We now know that 
instead of “D” the letter was “P,’’ the initial of the name assumed by 
Ksterhazy in his dealings with the two attachés. Esterhazy, a man 
without means, with the extravagant tastes of a man of his type, was 
always hard up and always willing to do any act of infamy for the sake 
of money. The secret dossier, fortified by the perjury of Esterhazy 
and his co-conspirators, convicted Dreyfus. He was sentenced to life 
imprisonment at the Devil’s Island, off Cayenne. 

His friends refused to believe in his guilt. When a few months later 
Sandherr was succeeded by Major Picquart as the head of the intelligence 
department, and renewed proof was offered of the disposal of military 
secrets, he set on foot inquiries that convinced him that Dreyfus was 
innocent and that Esterhazy was guilty and Henry was his accomplice. 
These facts were laid before the Minister of War. Scandalous efforts 
were employed to silence Picquart, but he refused to be coerced, and 
as a punishment was sent to Tunis. 

Still the friends of Dreyfus — not so much his personal friends, as 
some of them did not know him, but rather the friends of truth and 
justice — never faltered in their demand for an impartial investigation 
that should bring the guilt home where it properly belonged. Such 
men as Zola, Clemenceau, Reinach, Yves Guyot and other distinguished 
writers and politicians were making the fight with pen and voice. Zola’s 
celebrated “J’accuse” letter belongs to that rare collection of letters 
that have influenced a people and brought justice. He began every 
paragraph with “I accuse,” and arraigned the war office and their tools, 
and in the name of truth and justice demanded a new trial. For this 
the Government ordered the prosecution of Zola, and he was condemned 
to a fine of three thousand francs and a year’s imprisonment. On an 
appeal the sentence was confirmed, and to escape the inconvenience of 
going to prison the most distinguished French author of his day was 
forced to flee to England. His name was struck off the roll of the Legion 
of Honor. Picquart after a secret examination in prison was dismissed 
from the army. 

But now the tide turns. A few months after Zola’s conviction, on 
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August 31, 1898, Henry killed himself in prison. His complicity in the 
nefarious plot was so unmistakable that he had been driven to confess 
that he forged part of the secret dossier, and this confession led to his 
arrest. In truly medieval fashion his jailers suggested to him that the 
only avenue of escape was suicide,and they conveniently furnished him 
with the means to take his life. No sooner did Esterhazy hear of Henry’s 
death than he fled to Brussels, and thence to London. A few days later 
Du Paty de Clam was placed on the retired list. 

With the incoming of the Brisson cabinet the Dreyfus case was referred 
to the Court of Cassation, the supreme tribunal of France. That court 
decided that Esterhazy wrote the bordereau; and the last prop of evi- 
dence having been knocked out from under the war office and its ring 
of perjurers, a new trial was ordered. Esterhazy soon after confessed 
that he forged the bordereau, and that it was done with the knowledge 
and connivance of some of the highest officers in the French army. 

Dreyfus was returned to France in July, 1899, and for the second time 
brought to trial before a military court, this time at Rennes. Feeling 
ran high. The anti-Semitic papers re-opened their campaign; Dreyfus’ 
leading counsel was shot on the eve of his cross-examination of military 
witnesses. The evidence, such evidence as was offered, would not have 
convicted a Southern negro ina Southern magistrate’s court of the heinous 
crime of melon-stealing. And yet five of the seven judges found 
Dreyfus guilty, with “extenuating circumstances,” and recommended 
his pardon. A few days later the president pardoned him. 

But this was not what Dreyfus wanted. He wanted something more. 
To him honor was dearer than liberty. His good name was more precious 
than a pardon granted on the recommendation of a cowardly court 
seeking weakly to compromise. It was on September 20, 1899, that 
Dreyfus was pardoned and released, and from that day began the second 
act in this most tragic story, the effort to obtain complete vindication. 
For seven years that effort continued. Last June the effort was at last 
rewarded. The case was referred to the Court of Cassation, and on the 
twelfth of last July that court exculpated Dreyfus from all the allega- 
tions made against him, finding “that nothing remains of the charge 
against Dreyfus, and that nothing subsists which can be imputed to him 
as a crime or offence.” 

Thus ends this most dramatic story. Reparation is made to Dreyfus 
— he is restored to the army with the rank of major, and given the Legion 
of Honor, a magnificent atonement on the part of France that must 
profoundly move the world. Picquart, the one knightly figure in this 
ruck of the French army, who refused to keep silent because, as he said, 
“T cannot go down to the grave with this secret,’’ is made general of brig- 
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ade, the rank he would have attained by ordinary service if he had not 
been forced out of the army by the war-office ring. 


Who shall doubt now that China has really awakened? Mirabile 
dictu, China is at last to have a constitution, the Emperor having issued 
an edict promising constitutional government when the people are fitted 
for it. The edict runs like this: 


Since the beginning of our dynasty, there have been wise emperors who have 
made laws suited to the times. Now that China has intercourse with all nations, 
our laws and political system have become antiquated and our country is always 
in trouble. Therefore, it is necessary for us to gather more knowledge and draw 
up a new code of laws, otherwise we shall be unworthy of the trust of our forefathers 
and the people. 

The new constitution will not be promulgated next month or next 
vear. A long time may elapse before “the people are fitted for it,” 
but time is of all things the least important in social movements. 
That the Emperor has been compelled to recognize that China must 
keep pace with modern requirements—that he admits the troubles of 
his country to be due to its antiquated laws and political system—is the 
all-significant thing. China has been too long sunk in a profound sleep. 
But the sleeping giant is at last awakening and about to give the world 
evidence of his strength. 

‘ A. Maurice Low. 
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FINANCE. 


Tue period on which the country’s financial and industrial situation 
has entered in the past three months is, in one sense, very extraordinary 
and unusual, in another very familiar. In all previous financial booms 
there has come a time when the heaping of prosperity on prosperity 
has led to the relaxing of restraints which prudence and experience had 
placed on the policy of financiers and corporation directors. The typical 
phenomenon of such a period is the sudden yielding by corporation 
directors to demands by shareholders for a large increase in their divi- 
dends, and the plunge of such directors into speculation. We may find 
evidence of this tendency in the events which I have to review. 

The three salient influences in favor of the markets of this season — 
and they are very important influences — are the magnificent promise 
of the season’s harvests, the plainly shown disposition of European 
markets to lend with great freedom to the United States, and the ex- 
ceptionally high profits shown in the reports of railway and industrial 
corporations. The promise of the crops, taken altogether, is certainly 
unprecedented in our history. The disposition of European lenders is 
quite as unprecedented in the record of the financial boom which began 
nine years ago. The earnings, not only of corporations whose shares are 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange, but those of private business as 
well, probably have no parallel in the country’s history. Indeed, it may 
be said that a good part of the scarcity of available capital for the use 
of speculators has resulted from the fact that demands of private industry 
have been so great that people who otherwise would have been investing 
in the general market have found it far more profitable to put their 
capital into their own business. 

The money-market question, nevertheless,as might have been fore- 
seen by those who have read previous numbers of Tue Forum, has 
remained a formidable element in the situation. Last May the feeling 
of experienced bankers regarding the money outlook was somewhat 
obscure, but it could fairly be described as apprehensive. Perhaps 
their attitude of that time may best be summed up by what one of the 
most expert of their number privately said at the time: If no bad results 
were felt from the San Francisco disaster; if Europe would continue to 
lend freely to us; if the crops were to turn out successful; if Russia 
were not to upset Europe ; and if, finally, there were to be no extravagant 
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boom on the Stock Exchange, then, though we should still have a high 
money market in the autumn, we should probably escape any serious 
stringency. It will be observed that the numerous qualifications of 
this prediction have in all regards but one already reached a happy 
solution. That one which cannot be said to have reached any sort of 
settlement is the question of a Stock-Exchange boom. 

The bankers who expressed this conservative opinion in the spring- 
time found themselves ready, by the middle of July, to say that their 
apprehensions had been removed. The San Francisco losses seemed to 
have left no mark on the situation; Europe was lending freely; our 
harvests were enormously successful; foreign bourses successfully resisted 
the shock of Russian anarchy; the stock market had been subjected to 
a violent purging process, in the course of which speculators had been 
shaken out and values brought back to a conservative level. The con- 
ditions prescribed for a comfortable autumn seemed to have been attained. 
Then, in the middle of August, came a sudden change in the situation. 
Before that month was over, certain events had come to pass which com- 
pelled even these converts to optimism to make very broad qualifications. 
It is now in order to review in detail exactly what has happened in the 
events of the season. 


First, as to the crops. The wheat crop as a whole promises to be the 
second largest in the country’s history; it will apparently have been 
exceeded only by the famous crop of 1901, if indeed it does not in the 
end run beyond that one. The corn crop promises at the moment a 
vield surpassed only in 1905. The cotton crop, whose maturity is later, 
cannot be judged with equal certainty, but at the moment there are at 
least fair indications that, granting favorable weather between now and 
harvest, it will fall below only the great crop of 1904. To show con- 
cisely just what this promise is, I subjoin a table of this year’s Govern- 
ment estimates on the condition of the wheat and corn crops, with the 
harvest which has seemed to be promised by such estimates — 1906 
estimated as of September for spring wheat and corn: 


WINTER WHEAT. 


Yield 

per acre. Acreage. Crop, bushels. 
1906 16.7 29,673,000 194,434,000 
1905 14.3 29,864,018 $28,462,834 
1904 ; 12.4 26,865,855 332,935,346 
1903 - 12.3 32,510,510 399 867 ,250 
1902 sins awh 14.4 28,581,426 411,788,666 
1901 15.2 30,239,564 429,675,140 
1900 12.9 25,605,714 330,890,712 
1899 11.5 25,820,737 296,679 586 


1898 14.7 25,736,989 379,813,291 
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1906 
1905 
1904 
1903 
1902 


1901. 


1900 
1899 
1898 
1897 


1896... 


1895 


1906 
1905 
1904 


1903. . 


1902 
1901 
1900 


*1899. 
1898. . 
1897. 
1896. 


1895 
1894 


* Census Bureau. 


1906 


= 


1904 
1903 
1902 
1901 
1900 
*1899 
1898 


1897. . 
1896... 


1895 
1894 
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SPRING WHEAT. 


Condition. 
86.9 
$9.2 
87.5 
74.1 
89.7 

80.3 

56.4 

83.6 

96.5 

86.7 

78.9 

67.1 


Acreage. 
17,989,000 
17,990,061 
17,209,020 
16,954,457 
17,620,998 
19,655,813 
16,890,009 
18,772,079 
18,318,589 
15,232,774 
12,005,960 
11,575,936 


TOTAL WHEAT. 


CORN. 


Condition. 
88.1 
89.0 
87.3 
78.7 
86.5 
54.0 
87.5 
89.9 
87.0 
84.2 
96.0 

102.5 
in 


Area, acres. 


47,612,000 
47,854,018 
44,074,875 
49 464,967 
46,202,424 
49,895,514 
42,495,385 
52,588,574 
44,055,278 
39,465,066 
34,618,646 
34,047 332 
34,882,436 


Acreage. 
95,535,000 
94,011,369 
92,231,581 
88,091,993 
93,043 ,646 
91,349,928 
83,320,872 
82,108,587 
77,721,781 
80,095,051 
$1,027,156 
82,075,830 
62,582,269 


Crop, bushels. 
278,830,000 
273,498,030 
227,025,014 
236,135,948 
307,390,870 
318,785,008 
191,345,657 
250,629,750 
295,341,414 
197,451,063 
163,345,347 
133,868,576 


Crop, bushels. 
772,264,000 
692,979,489 
552,399,517 
637,821,855 
670,063,008 
748,460,218 
522,229,505 
658,534,252 
675,148,705 
530,149,168 
427 ,684,346 
467,102,947 
460,267,416 





Crop, bushels. 
2,713,194,000 
»717,993,540 
,467 480,934 
,244,176,625 
023,648,312 
022,519,891 
2,105,102,516 
2,078,143,933 
1,924,184,660 
1,902,967 ,933 
2,283,875,165 
2,151,138,580 
1,212,770,052 


eto tow wt 


* The census report gives the area of 1889 at 94,916,911 acres, and the crop of 
that year at 2,666,440,273 bushels. 
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As regards cotton, there is this to be said, that between June and 
August the condition of the crop, as measured by the Government, has 
decreased only from 84.6 to 82.9. It is more difficult to draw estimates of 
the actual indicated yield in the case of cotton than of grain. The 
favorite though by no means accurate basis of calculation is what is 
called the mathematical estimate, whereby the difference in condition 
and acreage over the previous year is ascertained on a percentage basis 
and the proper amount is then added to or subtracted from the actual 
vield the year before. The August cotton estimate showed a condition 
of 8 per cent above that of August 1905,and the acreage estimate 6.2 
above that year. In other words, the total indicated increase in the 
crop should be 144 per cent. The actual cotton brought into sight from 
last year’s crop is about 11,300,000 bales. Allowing for the percentage 
increase, the present indicated crop is 12,900,000 bales, which would 
compare with 13,600,000 in the great yield of 1904, and with 11,256,000 
and 11,216,000, respectively, for the two next highest record years, 1898 
and 1897. This calculation, as I have said, cannot be taken as accurate. 
Assuming, however, for the sake of argument that this were to be the 
vield, the rather notable comparison which the crops would make with 
other years may be readily seen from the foregoing table. 

In short, the indications of the movement are for a general agricultural 
yield at least as great in the aggregate as the country has ever witnessed. 
Grain prices have declined heavily on these expectations, wheat selling 
toward the close of August seven cents a bushel below the price of a 
year ago and corn four cents a bushel lower, and it is not by any means 
certain that the foreign market for our grain will not be ample; the 
principal reason for this belief lying in the inference that Russia in its 
existing state of anarchy cannot possibly harvest and bring to market 
such quantities of wheat as she has delivered in recent years. As regards 
cotton, the argument is advanced that the world’s cotton trade has in the 
past two years consumed an average of 12,000,000 bales of American 
cotton annually, which, if repeated, should dispose of the coming crop 
easily, even on the basis of the estimate made above. 


During the midsummer months these continued developments of 
prosperity met with a curious reception. The market had been dis- 
couraged by fears of money stringency. There had been a gen- 
eral decline in prices which had shaken the nerves both of investors 
and speculators. The depreciation in the bond market, and the knowl- 
edge that large blocks of new securities which underwriters had not been 
able to sell were still overhanging the market, led to a general belief that 
improvement in stock prices might be a doubtful matter of expectation. 
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And in facet, during all the summer months, commission brokers in Wall 
Street continued to complain of the absence of what they call the outside 
public. 

As we have seen, this reluctance to speculate was really a favorable 
factor in the situation; it served, however, to dampen the hopes and 
expectations as to the general situation. Meanwhile, however, there 
had arisen a very general discussion regarding the question of increased 
dividends. There had been many increases of the sort, especially during 
the past two years; but it was a matter of public knowledge that all 
corporations, railway and industrial, had in this period been making 
large deductions from net earnings to reinvest in the properties with a 
view to avoiding a too sudden increase in liabilities to the money market. 
There began to be heard around midsummer, both in railway and bank- 
ing circles, many intimations that some change in this policy might be 
witnessed. This was followed by distinct predictions as to what would 
be done by one or another corporation. The first movement of the sort 
was made by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. Between the middle 
of 1900 and September, 1905, this company had paid only two per cent 
semi-annually. Last September the half-yearly rate was raised to two 
and one-half per cent; last July the directors put it up to three. 

At the end of the same month, the directors of the United States Steel 
corporation met to declare their usual dividends and to give out their 
quarterly financial statement. There had been rumors that the dividend 
on Steel common stock omitted since January, 1904, might be resumed. 
These reports had not been taken very seriously, chiefly because the 
market thought that the directors would wait until the autumn business 
had been clearly defined. It was, therefore, wholly an unexpected bit of 
news when, on July 31, word came from the directors’ meeting that a 
one-per-cent dividend had been declared on the company’s common stock. 
This dividend was announced as being made up of one-half of one per 
cent paid out of the profits of the quarter ending March 31, and of one- 
half per cent for the quarter ending June 30. The retroactive element 
in this dividend declaration was much criticised, though there was this 
much toargue for it onthe ground that it prevented the public from draw- 
ing any hasty assumptions as to return to dividends on the old one-per- 
cent quarterly basis. As regards the policy of resuming common-stock 
dividends at all, the action of the company was on the whole well received 
even by the more conservative critics. Since common-stock dividends 
were suspended at the beginning of 1904, the company’s policy regarding 
improvement and depreciation allowances has been radically changed. 
During two quarters of that unfavorable season the company failed even 
to earn its dividend paid on the preferred stock. Since then, however, 
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the iron business has been flourishing and profits have been large. For 
the quarter ending June 30, net earnings reached the figure of $40,125,- 
000 comparing with $30,305,000 for the corresponding quarter in 
1905, with $19,490,000 in 1904, and with maximum earnings, during any 
quarter prior to 1906, of $37,662,000, reached at the height of the “ boom” 
of 1902. 

These large earnings, like the earnings of the past year and a half, 
have been put very largely into the property. It has been estimated that 
at least $75,000,000 more have been applied from earnings to improve- 
ments since the common-stock dividends were suspended than were 
similarly applied in a corresponding period before that date. There- 
fore, although the accumulated surplus did not appear to have reached 
last June as high a figure as it had attained at the opening of 1903, it really 
represented far more substantial value than at that time. In the rough, 
the surplus available for dividends last June was $100,006,000; and had the 
company’s earlier policy regarding appropriations been continued, the 
surplus in the middle of the present year would probably have been re- 
turned as $150,000,000. Not the least gratifying in the policy of the diree- 
tors as regards the dividend resumption was their cautious statement that 
“a dividend” had been declared. This choice of language was equiva- 
lent to saying that continuance of the common-stock dividend must 
depend on conditions of the future. The directors thus avoided the 
very serious blunder made by them in 1901, when they announced the 
one-per-cent dividend then begun on the common stock as “a quarterly 
dividend,” thereby arousing hopes of unbroken continuance which, as we 
now well know, were destined to absolute disappointment. 

The precaution by the United States Steel directors was more than 
neglected in the next episode of the kind, which was of so sensational a 
character as to affect directly and profoundly the whole or all of the 
financial markets of the season. Throughout the past three months, 
apparently well-grounded rumors had been circulating that, in view of 
the years of extraordinary profits, the Southern Pacific Railway would 
declare to its shareholders an initial dividend, while the Union Pacific 
dividend would simultaneously be increased. In general it was ad- 
mitted that such action on the part of both companies might be entirely 
proper. Southern Pacific, since its reorganization from the bankruptcy 
of a dozen years ago, has paid no dividends, but has put back into the 
property from net earnings the extraordinary sum of $125,000,000. 
Three years ago, the efforts of a Wall-Street minority to force payment of 
a dividend through the courts failed of success and the management’s 
conservatism was generally approved. The steady increase of earnings 

even during the past vear net earnings increased $5,500,000 and 
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the surplus available for common stock was $7,400,000 larger — made 
it seem perfectly proper that some distribution should be made to common 
shareholders. 

Union Pacific stood on a somewhat different basis. That company 
has for the past six years been paying dividends on its common stock. 
From 1904 until last October this stock received dividends of four per 
cent. Earnings would have made possible a much larger dividend, but 
they were put constantly back into the property. Last October the com- 
mon stock dividend rate was increased to an annual five-per-cent rate, and 
last April, the declaration of a three-per-cent semi-annual dividend put the 
stock on a six-per-cent basis. Monthly earnings have shown, however, a 
substantial increase over the year 1905,and attention was also called to 
the fact that the Union Pacific Company owns $90,000,000 of Southern 
Pacific common stock. Whatever dividends should be paid on this South- 
ern Pacific stock should be that much additional revenue to Union Pacific, 
and might at least be considered in fixing dividends for Union Pacific’s 
own stock. On the whole, it was thougnt in conservative quarters 
that if Southern Pacific acted as expected on its dividends, Union Pacific 
might safely raise its annual rate for the present at least to seven per 
cent. Generally, however, it was assumed that an increase of this sort 
would be made in the form of an extra dividend, thus giving fair notice, as 
did the Steel Trust directors’ action, that maintenance of the rate was 
dependent on the continuance of the existing great prosperity. 

Such were the expectations in well-posted financial quarters. The 
result was most extraordinary. On successive Wednesdays during the 
early part of August, Union Pacific’s directors met and simply announced 
that they had adjourned without action on the dividend. This happened 
in spite of the fact that, in recent years, dividends on the common stock 
have usually been declared during July. On Wednesday, August 8, a 
meeting was held concerning which very similar announcements were 
given out; nevertheless, a singular upward movement in Union Pacific 
and Southern Pacific stocks began at once. The ensuing day, Wall 
Street was full of reports that the executive committee had acted. This 
story also received what were equivalent to official denials. The denials 
were not believed, chiefly for the reason that they were made in the face 
of enormous buying of the stock of both companies. On the following 
day, a Friday, notice was posted in the Stock Exchange that a semi- 
annual dividend of two and one-half per cent had been paid on South- 
ern Pacific stock and a semi-annual dividend of five per cent on Union 
Pacific common. 

There were several aspects from which this action of the directors 
could be judged. One involved the question whether the Union and 
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Southern Pacific Railways were able to pay such increased dividends 
without drawing upon capital. As to this, no one has expressed the 
slightest doubt. The Southern Pacific’s statement for the fiscal year 
ending last June, published at the time the dividends were declared, 
reported surplus earnings, after paying the regular dividend on the 
preferred stock, of $20,908,000. The dividend on outstanding common 
stock, at the rate of five per cent per annum, calls for $10,000,000. Clearly, 
the company was able to make this payment, and as a matter of fact it 
had been freely admitted in advance that the beginning of dividends on 
this company’s common stock would be justified. 

Turning to Union Pacific, whose fiscal year statement was also 
published along with the dividend announcement, this statement showed 
a balance for the year, after paying dividends on the outstanding preferred 
stock, amounting to $25,219,000. Dividends on the common stock at the 
rate of ten per cent would call for $20,000,000. This would leave a 
substantial surplus, though by no means as much as the company has 
been accustomed to put back in recent years into the property. It was, 
however, furthermore argued that, since the Union Pacific itself owns 
$90,000,000 of Southern Pacific common stock, it was entitled, when 
setting aside the fund for paying its own dividends, to include what it 
would receive as income on that stock, now that the Southern Pacific 
is paying five per cent. Its annual income on this stock, at the five-per- 
cent rate, would amount to $4,500,000. In addition, there remains the 
somewhat intangible item of the money to be derived from dividends 
on the distributed assets of the Northern Securities, or on the proceeds 
of such securities when sold by the company. Estimates have been 
published making the surplus for the common stock, with these two 
additional factors reckoned in, amount to nearly $35,000,000. 

On this basis of calculation, payment of ten per cent on the common 
stock would leave a surplus of no less than $15,000,000, which would 
certainly be substantial. On the other hand, the point was made that the 
company’s increased surplus earnings during the fiscal year 1906 were 
largely due to the company’s recent policy of exchanging convertible 
bonds into stock. Conversion of these bonds, which have long been 
outstanding with that privilege, raised the amount of Union Pacific 
common stock outstanding from $108,117,000 in 1904 to $164,800,000 in 
1905, and to nearly $196,000,000 at this date. Obviously this process, 
while reducing interest charges, and, therefore, leaving a relatively much 
larger balance for dividends on the common stock, made the total amount 
required to pay such dividends much larger than it would have been a 
year ago. It also placed the company in a position where it had turned 


a four-per-cent obligation, which was the rate paid on the convertible 
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bonds, into an obligation bearing, for the present at all events, a rate of 
ten per cent — hardly an economical transformation. 

The figures already submitted show sufficiently, however, that there 
were grounds for a plausible defence for the company’s action in a sub- 
stantial increase of dividends. Under ordinary circumstances, all due 
allowance would have been made for this phase of the situation. There 
were, however, two facts in the situation which wholly altered the public’s 
view of the Union Pacific episode. The first arose from an announce- 
ment, officially given out from the company’s office after it had been seen 
that the dividend declaration would be criticised. In this document 
it was stated that “the maintenance of these rates seems easily within 
the capacity of the properties.”’ Now, to this assertion it is to be observed, 
first, that it made what amounted to large promises for the future, and 
that it made these virtual assurances at a time when judgment must be 
based on earnings in an unparalleled period of prosperity. 

Again, attention was at once directed to the fact that neither the 
president, Mr. Harriman, nor any officer of the company, had the slight- 
est right to make such assurances under the circumstances. There was 
something like a scandal regarding the manner in which these dividends 
had been decided on. So far as could be learned, the company’s full 
board of directors had not acted in the matter, but had left the whole 
question to their executive committee. While, however, they had 
apparently authorized that committee to determine the rate of dividends 
for the ensuing fiscal year, there is no sign or record that they gave the 
least authority for what amounted to pledges looking to the future. As 
a matter of fact, this statement from Mr. Harriman’s office followed 
within eight months this other statement, made in his annual report 
last autumn as president of the Southern Pacific: 

In view of the large expenditures required, . . . as well as to strengthen the 
company pending the effect of the aggressive building of competitive lines which 
are being projected into the territory served by these lines, it is important to hold 
in reserve and carefully husband the resources of the company. 


In other words, a management which for years had been notably 
conservative not only in its action on the rate of dividends, but in its 
statements as to future policy, had suddenly changed front and indulged 
in what to the eye of Wall Street and the investing community amounted 
to reckless promising. This of itself would have directed suspicious 
inquiry as to the circumstances under which such singular action had 
been carried out. The Stock market very soon gave ground for search- 
ing criticism in this regard; indeed, it may be said that the market 
hinted at what was going on even before the directors acted on the 
dividend. So far as the facts have as yet been brought to light, agents 
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of some extremely powerful New York interests busied themselves in 
the two or three days before the dividend declaration with purchasing 
what are known as options in the London market —the gist of this 
operation being the procuring of a species of guaranty against a stock’s 
advancing more than a given number of points within a definitely settled 
period. It appears that the London dealers in this remarkable sort of 
contract were completely hoodwinked and deceived by the New York 
operators dealing with them. They sold such options in enormous 
quantities, thereby, as Wall Street puts the case, placing themselves 
short of Union Pacific stock. 

While these preparations were on foot in the London market, a 
quite inexplicable delay occurred in announcing the action of the Union 
Pacific management on its dividends. That action was taken, accord- 
ing to all indications, on Wednesday, August 15, and probably long be- 
fore. Neither on Wednesday nor on Thursday, however, did the manage- 
ment make any announcement whatever as to what had been done — 
this notwithstanding that the most eager inquiry was directed to their 
office, by brokers and Union Pacific shareholders, in the natural expecta- 
tion of learning what steps the management had taken. To such in- 
quirers all information was refused. Not until Friday morning were the 
facts made public; and the new dividend rates were then posted up in 
the New York Stock Exchange — an expedient extremely rare in the 
practice of the New York market. Before the Stock ExCaange had had 
a chance to read this notice, the stock market ,which had been dull and un- 
settled for a day or two, with intermittent weakness in the shares of Union 
and Southern Pacific, suddenly turned to the most violent activity. 
Buying of Union Pacific stock was conducted on a scale of enormous 
magnitude; the stock rose twenty-two points within three days. Up 
to that time the daily sales of the Stock Exchange had been such as 
‘caused the market to be described as dull and listless. On Saturday, 
August 18, the day after the Union Pacific dividend announcement, 
1,500,000 shares in all changed hands in the two-hour session — the 
largest Saturday’s business on the records of the Stock Exchange. On the 
ensuing Monday, the transactions rose to 2,690,000 shares, the largest day 
with one exception since the wild speculative movement of April, 1901. 

This frantic movement continued, with various turns and twists of 
prices, throughout the ensuing fortnight. The simplest mind could see 
that the stirring up of such speculation, at a time when the money market 
occupied so precarious a position, was a grave misfortune. Of this I 
shall have something more to say further on. But the question was 
asked at once with indignant emphasis by the Stock Exchange as to 
who was responsible for this manceuvre to strip so enormous a specula- 
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tive profit from the market, on the basis of advance information. It 
may readily be supposed that the answer given to this question was not 
complimentary to the Union Pacific management. The London opera- 
tions, dovetailing as they did with the wild speculation after the dividend 
was announced, showed plainly that some one had been speculating 
heavily before the dividend rate was known. Since, in Wall Street’s 
language, Union Pacific’s dividend was the “best-kept secret” in the 
recent history of Wall Street, no other conclusion seemed to be possible 
except that the management, and those in its confidence, were respons- 
ible both for the preliminary operations on London’s Stock Exchange, and 
for the heavy speculation in New York which followed. 

That I may not seem to voice in this either my individual judgment 
or the judgment of sore and disappointed speculators, I shall cite the 
comment made on the episode by an extremely conservative financial 
organ, whose habit is invariably to think and reflect before it speaks. 
The following is the London “ Economist’s” comment: 

The latest dramatic rise in American shares, perhaps every dealer in the 
American market will declare, is due to the merits of companies; in other words, to 
the distribution of higher dividends than had been paid formerly. . . . At 
the prosperity of America, who would not rejoice? But when that prosperity is turned 
to the private advantage of a few speculators, who can postpone dividend announce- 
ments, declare what dividends they please, buy or sell at their own sweet will, the 
danger of gambling with these loaded-dice merchants stands out with a certain 
clearness. A yeast or so back, they could make huge hauls by the simple expedient 
of issuing railroad bonds at prices well above those at which they themselves paid, 


but of late the public will have none of such investments, being surfeited as it is 
and knowing that the railroads are becoming over-capitalized. 


I have shown what was the immediate effect on the stock market 
and the extensive operations by wealthy capitalists which followed. 
During the next three or four weeks, it became obvious that the men 
behind this speculative movement were not only powerful in resources, 
but were determined to push their undertaking to a finish. Naturally, 
under these circumstances, and with the prestige enjoyed by the men 
supposed to be engaged in it, the speculative element in and out of the 
Stock Exchange was attracted in large numbers. The popular idea of 
the personnel of the speculative clique behind the market was that the 
men responsible for it were certain large financiers identified with the 
Union Pacific property and represented in the board of directors. 

Whether right or wrong, this belief had an interesting bearing on the 
situation. The board of directors of that company includes two prom- 
inent members of the Standard Oil management, the presidents of two 
of the largest fiduciary institutions in the United States, one a bank and 
one a life insurance company, and one of the most influential officers in 
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the United States Steel Corporation. Judged by affiliations, Wall Street 
would probably call the Union Pacific board a “Standard Oil organiza- 
tion” — which certainly adds an interest to the existing situation, since 
it was these people which fought the so-called “ Morgan interest” in the 
contest over Northern Pacific during 1901 and which stood aloof last 
autumn when their opponents in the field of local capital were trying 
the same experiment as is now being tried in this autumn’s stock market. 
It will not do, however, to accept without reserve the theories of Wall: 
Street; all that can be said is that circumstances thus far, some of which 
I have already stated, pointed distinctly to the presence of precisely 
these interests in the stock-market operations since the Union Pacific 
dividend was announced. 

The operations in the market were presently obstructed by several 
obstacles, some of them unforeseen. Two highly discreditable bank 
failures, both due to speculation by presidents of the institutions, caused 
a momentary atmosphere of doubt. In particular, the collapse of the 
Real Estate Trust Company of Philadelphia, a highly conservative 
institution which had been robbed and wrecked by its president and a 
real-estate promoter, were of themselves not pleasant signs of the times. 
But, with such support behind it, the market after a momentary halt 
resumed its forward movement. 

More serious in its effect on the outside following of this group of 
speculators was the money market’s action. Before the close of August, 
rates for call money had advanced to twelve per cent,a ratenot reached at 
that time of year since the panic of 1893. With the opening of September, 
and the beginning of demands for crop-moving purposes which are then 
to be expected, the rate advanced to forty per cent, the highest touched 
in that week of any year for morethana generation —a rate not reached, in- 
deed,even in the opening week of the famous “ panic month ” of 1873, which, 
before its end, saw call money at one and a half per cent per day and the 
New York Stock Exchange shut down. Along with the forty-per-cent 
rate at the opening of September, surplus bank reserves fell to the 
lowest figure ever reached at that time of year since 1893. This was 
the rather striking comparison, on September 1, with the surplus reserves 
at that date in other years: 


Re 2,869,400 1899. . . $ 9,191,250 
ee wien 5,498,875 1898... 14,991,050 
a hind tis .. 47,503,400 | 1897.... 39,517,700 
ins 6 nie Wales 60:2 . 20,677,925 1896... 8,636,200 
iio is ts inca: . 9,742,775 1895... 39,149,925 
ee . 11,919,925 1894 65,820,825 
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Had this been all, the money movement might have been dismissed 
as the ordinary consequence of Stock-Exchange extravagance. There 
was present this year, however, something which did not intrude itself 
on the situation, even at the height of last autumn’s excited speculation 
and stringent money. At that time, as on all previous occasions of the 
sort, merchants’ loans escaped the influence of the tightening money 
market. Nothing of the sort could be said this year. Before the close 
of August, rates for mercantile paper placed through brokers had ad- 
vanced, through exaction of a commission, above the legal maximum 
of six per cent. Except in panic years, this was something which had 
not occurred in any August since the excited twelvemonth 1872. 

In the first week of September, the priceof merchants’ loans went higher 
still, and a visible uneasiness spread through the mercantile community. 
It was admitted that the business under way in general trade was the 
most prosperous and profitable witnessed in many years. What mer- 
chants had to say of the situation, however, was that although a rate of 
six to seven per cent did not greatly harass them in their business plans, 
the occurrence of such a rate six weeks before mercantile demands were 
at their height caused just misgiving as to whether it might not, at the 
climax of the season, be difficult to procure the requisite credit facilities 
at all. 

Of this situation Wall Street itself was bound eventually to take 
account. It did so in a series of more or less apprehensive movements 
in the course of which the speculative clique had to stand under the 
market. All this time, the most strenuous endeavors were made to draw 
gold in quantity from Europe. So much had been previously borrowed by 
the bankers that at the close of August there were visible signs that 
London was restricting the granting of advances to Wall Street borrowers. 
Another concerted effort seemed to succeed in breaking down, for the time 
at least, this position of reluctance. The large transfer of loans from 
New York to London, and the resultant heaping up of a fresh foreign- 
credit balance, broke the rate for exchange on London to a figure where 
gold imports ordinarily would have been easily in our power. Usually, 
gold can be taken by New York from foreign markets when sight ex- 
change on London sells as low as 4.84}; at the opening of September it 
fell to 4.82}, yet very little gold was taken. It was at this point that 
the Secretary of the Treasury resumed his expedient of last April, offering 
Government money, free of interest, to banks which would engage to 
use such funds in importing foreign gold. I discussed this Treasury 
scheme in detail in the last number of Tue Forum and shall not, there- 
fore, need to review it now. There is no reason to alter the conclusions 
then arrived at, that such meddling by the Treasury in the market over- 
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steps the proper limits of Government intervention, and is bound of it- 
self to be ultimately unfruitful of good results. 

Such was the course of events up to the early days of September. 
It must be carefully observed that all these startling incidents, bringing 
about so remarkable comparisons with past history in the New York 
money market, occurred not at the climax but only at the beginning of 
the autumn harvest movement. It remains, therefore — particularly 
in the light of last year’s experience when the strain increased steadily 
from August forward, until November brought the New York banks into 
a state of helplessness and December ended with the 125-per-cent money 
rates — to take a broader view of the money situation. 


It will be remembered that in the last two numbers of Tur Forum 
the main topic of financial discussion has been the distinct and formid- 
able warnings of the money market. Not to repeat in detail what was then 
said, it needs only to be recalled that the year began with the highest 
money rate and the lowest New York bank surplus reached during that 
month in twenty-six years; that money went in February and March 
to figures never reached except in years when the money strain later on 
became severe — such years as 1903, 1899, 1896, 1893, and 1890. On 
April 7, it will be recalled, occurred the first deficit in New York bank 
reserves reported in the springtime since 1884. At that time, and up to 
the early summer months, the feeling among conservative banking in- 
terests was that a perilous period was before the market. 

This was not less so from the fact that capital was not only known 
to be tied up in trade and industry and in extensive land speculation, but 
that it had largely been devoted in Wall Street both to the carrying of 
large bond issues on a syndicate basis awaiting sale, and to the holding of 
active stocks on the general market at an exceptionally high figure. 
Many of the financial weather signs which were visible in 1903 again 
came into view, notably the inability of many great corporations to 
sell their bonds except at a heavy sacrifice. 

The deficiency in capital had only partly been made good by the 
middle of the present year through extensive borrowings by the New 
York market from other money centres. Since last July a good deal of 
light has been shed on the nature of these borrowings, and it is possible 
now to say more exactly than could have been said at that time approxi- 
mately how much the New York market was in debt to other markets 
simply for money advanced for financial purposes. 

As regards our debt to Europe, some very extraordinary estimates 
have been given out. Some months ago it was stated in London that if 
our short-term railway notes were included, the floating debt of the 
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United States to Europe must be placed at $500,000,000. Visiting the 
leading European money centres this summer, I found this estimate, 
on the basis stated, to be confirmed by international bankers at prac- 
tically all of them. The extraordinary nature of the showing may be 
judged from the fact that the same financial authorities estimated, even 
at the height of Wall Street’s promoting “boom” in 1901, that $250,000,- 
000 was the extent of our net floating debt abroad. Since that time 
these enormous loans, on the basis of which the great speculation of that 
year was largely built up, were from time to time recalled by Europe, 
which was mistrustful of the American position. Their repayment was 
reflected in the unseasonable and abnormal gold exports in the autumn of 
1901 and 1902; by 1904, however, it was possible to say that the debts 
had been liquidated, and that the New York market stood on an even 
footing, so far as regarded borrowings on its note-of-hand. How this 
debt was again accumulated, largely by the extravagant operations in 
the stock market of 1905 and of the early part of the present year, does 
not need to be described. 

Now, of this foreign debt, it is to be observed that demand for its 
payment at maturity of the notes is not necessarily to be looked for. 
Usually opportunity is given for the extension of such a debt, and in 
the present case it seems to be universally acknowledged that Europe’s 
financial markets have acquired such confidence in the genuine pros- 
perity of the United States that they are willing to continue, and 
even increase, advances of this sort. But as against this fact, it must be 
remembered that any sudden unlucky accident in Europe itself would 
tend to force the hand of our foreign creditors, and bring about a quick 
recall of the capital thus advanced. 

This was one danger of the situation as it existed at mid-summer; 
the other was our New York’s similarly large indebtedness to the West. 
That Western banks should invest their money in the New York market 
during the period when their reserves may readily be spared, is natural, 
and in no sense objectionable. It is a normal incident of the seasons 
that the districts where the use of money and credit is especially active at 
the harvest time send their money to a perennially active market when 
that harvest period is over and recall it asthe crop-moving time approaches. 

It is this fund, invested by inland banks on the New York money 
market, which nowadays represents the money called from the East to 
move the crops. Its existence explains one apparent contradiction 
which appears each year in forecasts of the situation by Eastern and 
Western bankers. The Eastern banker invariably says that New York 
must ship money West in extremely large amounts at the harvest period; 
the Western banker simply remarks that the West is able to finance its 
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crops itself. What I have said may go to show that both statements, 
properly interpreted, are true. The West is able to finance its crops 
itself; but if, as has been the case, it leaves on deposit in New York 
the money needed for such purposes, then necessarily it must call back 
that money when the crop-moving time arrives. 

Now it appears that, in the present year, an exceptionally large 
amount of Western money has been standing in New York City. This 
was indeed to be expected, in view of the very facts in connection with 
Wall Street money rates to which I have referred. The Comptroller’s 
compilations of the National-bank returns during mid-summer showed 
that the West, exclusive of the Pacific Coast, representing 2,743 National 
banks, had on deposit with other National banks $7,437,000 less than 
a year before, but that, in the face of an increase of only $6,724,000 cash, 
their loans were greater by $147,000,000 than in 1905. The decrease 
in amounts due from other banks, confirmed by the figures of the forty- 
one National banks of New York City, which showed $5,461,000 less of 
money on hand deposited by outside National banks, might of itself 
have indicated that the West had less money to withdraw from New 
York this year than it had a year ago. 

But the truth of the matter plainly was that these Western banks, 
instead of leaving their funds as deposits with New York institutions 
whereby two per cent per annum would accrue to them, decided, in view 
of Wall Street money conditions, to lend out their funds directly through 
their own agents in New York — getting in this way five to six per cent 
on time loans and whatever the market brought on call. This direct 
lending out of Western capital is not new; it was a notable influence 
in the autumn money market of 1902, and has been brought of recent 
years to so accurate a science that a Wall Street Stock Exchange house 
applying for accommodation to a loan broker will very possibly find 
that the money obtained has been advanced by a bank in Chicago, or 
St. Louis, or Denver, or Seattle. The amount of money outstanding 
in New York and belonging to these Western banks has been estimated 
this season all the way from $100,000,000 to $150,000,000. Since these 
loans were made on good security, no one was likely to assert that they 
could not be comfortably repaid as the loans matured. But the indebt- 
edness was large enough, and the certainty of considerable withdrawals 
well enough understood, to give a feeling of perplexity, if not misgiving, 
to bankers who looked at the New York market’s indebtedness in these 
two directions. Going into the autumn months with such low reserves, 
such stringent money markets, and such defiant attitude by the specu- 
lators, it is likely enough that the season’s later months will make highly 
interesting history. 
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In view of the great reliance placed by our money market on the money 
markets of. Europe, the situation which suddenly developed during July in 
Russian politics rose, for a time at least, to a position of supreme interest. 
Long before the Czar took his action of July 23 against the Duma there 
had been a continued weakening in Russian bonds. At the time, the con- 
dition of Russia was comparatively quiet, and people who judged from 
the surface were arguing that affairs were mending. Yet from some 
quarter a continuous stream of sales of Russian bonds of all classes 
kept coming upon the market. The explanation for this movement, 
at the time, was that the $440,000,000 loan of April had not been suc- 
cessfully digested. This was by no means an unreasonable theory. I 
called attention, in the last number of Tur Forum, to the fact that, aside 
from the $66,000,000 taken by London, France and its allied markets 
had contracted for $240,000,000, which was more than any market could 
comfortably absorb in a short time, while Vienna, which is a poor market 
at best, had written itself down for $30,000,000, and St. Petersburg had 
taken $100,000,000, which it certainly could not comfortably take 
care of. No doubt a good part of the selling throughout the early sum- 
mer simply represented the efforts of underwriters and syndicates to get 
rid of a part of their load. 

But part of it also must have been done with a view to what happened 
afterward. When, on July 23, the world learned that the Czar had 
dissolved the Duma, had posted soldiers at the Tauride Palace to pre- 
vent the reconvening of that body, and that the Duma members them- 
selves had fled to Finland, whence they proceeded to give out some 
revolutionary proclamations, the shock to all European markets was 
severe. As it happened, the brunt of the shock was borne by London. 
This was not wholly expected, because it had been persistently alleged 
that all London’s allotment of the new bonds had been absorbed. So 
severe, however, was the break in prices which followed the St. Peters- 
burg news, that the new Russian bonds, which had been at 3 per cent 
premium over the issue price, fell to 12 per cent discount, while the older 
Russian 4 per cents, which early in the year had been quoted at 86} in 
London, and which had sold at 78 early in July, broke toward the close 
of the month to 69}. 

While this demoralizing movement was going on, a similar liquidation 
broke out in the market for British consols. Early in the year this 
security had sold at 91; its early July quotation was 88; and it fell to 863 
before the market had recovered from the shock of the Russian news. 
Along with this break in prices, a report was circulated in all markets 
of the world that certain important London banking houses — names 
were given with a good deal of recklessness — were on the brink of 
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trouble. There was apparently no truth whatever in this story; in fact, 
as time went on it began to be seen that the difficulties which had 
resulted in this London crash were not sustained by London houses 
at all. 

On the contrary, it was Paris operators who suffered most severely, 
their operations having converged not on their own but on the London 
market. In the flush of excitement when the new loan went to a premium 
in Paris they had contracted for large sums of bonds in London and had 
been disastrously caught by the recoil. To protect their position they 
had thrown over British consols, of which the French capitalists held 
large quantities. When this was understood the market became calm 
because it was known that the Paris market as a whole was perfectly 
able to endure the strain. The Berlin market, although not a subscriber 
to the recent loan, Was severely shaken seemingly because other markets 
had turned to Germany to realize on their Russian bonds. In Vienna 
there was a violent overturning such as might have been expected, 
and St. Petersburg itself was for a time in a state of demoralization. 

After the first week which followed the Czar’s coup d’état, sentiment 
began to change a trifle. It must be remembered that an investment 
market has its chief stake in maintenance of order. It is always ready 
to back with its capital a strong government which shows signs of being 
able to maintain itself. The unloading of Russian securities on the 
market before the dissolution of the Duma was occasioned beyond any 
question largely by misgiving that in the weakness of all parties Russia 
was drifting into outright anarchy. The Czar’s assertion of autocratic 
power, while of itself by no means relished, nevertheless gave a spar to 
cling to from the simple fact that some one was taking a stand against 
anarchy and disorder. This conviction grew somewhat stronger in the 
ensuing week or two, when, notwithstanding the mutinies at Sveaborg 
and Cronstadt, it became manifest that the army as a whole was still under 
the control of the Imperial authorities. 

Yet this sentiment expressed itself no further than in a slight re- 
covery of prices from the lowest. Even at this date Europe’s view 
of the Russian situation is extraordinarily confused. There is to deal 
with, for one thing, the unquestioned trend of European public senti- 
ment against the Czar. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s undiplo- 
matic exclamation of “the Duma is dead; vive la Duma!” at the 
International Parliamentary Conference, and the formal and serious 
memorial of the French legislators to the Russian people, endorsing the 
attitude of the Russian parliament, were signs that could not be ignored 
in looking to the future of the Russian crisis. At the same time the 
(disorders in the rural districts throughout Russia continued, and it began 
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to make itself plain that the new Premier Stolypin could not accomplish 
his purpose of a coalition ministry. All this might have caused less 
uneasiness in the markets had it not been for the very distinct misgiving 
as to the probable bearing of such events on Russian finance. 
However, as is well known, the Czar, in his manifesto, left himself the 
loophole of the promise to convene another Duma to assemble during 
March of 1907. It is by no means impossible that his very selection of a 
date had in view the time when another loan will be imperative. Large 
as the $440,000,000 loan negotiated last spring by Witte was, it is ad- 
mitted even in pro-Russian circles that its proceeds would be pretty 
much used up in meeting the deficit in the Imperial budget of the year 
and paying off maturing short-term obligations. It is on the very 
highest authority that I am able to say that comparatively little of 
this enormous sum will be left over for general purposes in another 
year. Hence, with its steadily accruing obligations, it is plain enough 
that Russia must again resort to the European money markets. When 
such an application comes, there will be another test of Russian credit. 


ALEXANDER D. Noyes. 
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A FEW FRENCH BOOKS OF TO-DAY. 


Ir there is ever to be an end of the making of books, the beginning 
of that end should scarcely be looked for in France. I might have come 
to this not very sapient conclusion anywhere; it has literally forced 
itself upon me of late, as I have wandered from bookshop to bookshop in 
Brussels and Paris, often not crossing their thresholds, but invariably 
reading and sometimes making a note of the numerous titles standing 
out from the red, the brown, the green, the blue, and, above all, the 
yellow covers. I knew I could not afford to buy one copy out of every 
hundred I saw, and I knew further that I should hardly care to read 
the tenth part of what I could afford to buy; nevertheless, while I 
gazed at those neat rows of volumes, I had a sense of large possessions 
and of protracted pleasure. I trust it is not unpatriotic to say that I 
do not have these sensations when I see huge piles of new books on the 
counters of our department stores. Paris surely has enough of those 
monstrous establishments; but it still has many book-shops, both large 
and tiny, and its stalls along the quays, though declined from their 
best estate, have not disappeared. May books in this beautiful city 
never come to be ranked with shoes as mere articles of merchandise, 
even though the present discussion of “le repos hebdomadaire” should 
end by spreading the gloom of a London Sunday over both banks of the 
Seine. 

It probably puzzles not a few Frenchmen to pick and choose judi- 
ciously from the throngs of new books that clamor for their notice. They 
certainly bewilder a foreigner, even one whose ears have become accus- 
tomed to the groaning of the English and the American presses. Books 
of all sorts and sizes confront him. The covers of some are too un- 
blushing for careful examination by an Anglo-Saxon in broad day-light. 
Others in sombre attire await in silence the scientist, the theologian, 
the physician, the scholar, for whose instruction and — shall I say, delec- 
tation? — they exist. Others, such as a perhaps premature series of small 
volumes dealing with contemporary celebrities, seem in their very aspect 
to exhibit signs of their ephemeral character. There are numerous 
translations of foreign books, each and all bearing witness to the facts 
that the world is getting smaller and that Frenchmen are becoming 
less self-centred. A large volume by Darwin and a smaller one by 
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Haeckel have confronted me in nearly every shop window. Translations 
of books by Oscar Wilde abound here, as everywhere else in Europe; 
and a recent American “best seller” allures old-world readers by a 
subtitle worthy of a dime novel in the palmiest days of that classical 
creation — “ Les Empoisonneurs de Chicago.” 

Whether the last-named book would be admitted to the “ Biblio- 
théque Utile” I do not know; probably it would be welcomed by the 
“Bibliothéque Socialiste.”” To mention other series would be super- 
fluous; to name even a tithe of the latest novels, dramas, books of verse, 
volumes of biography and history, and collections of essays would be as 
fatiguing as it would be useless. Members of the Academy and of the 
Institute, whose names are known everywhere, jostle with young poets 
and novelists and critics, who glory in their youth and in their disrespect 
for the established order of things. The latter, however, though they 
may never cease to belong to that perennial class composed partly of 
geniuses and partly of charlatans known as “les jeunes,” soon be- 
come veterans in one sense at least. They try so many forms of litera- 
ture and find such complacent publishers and readers that in most cases, 
if they are successful at all, the number of their works increases very 
rapidly. 

The convenient and sensible list entitled “Du Méme Auteur,” which 
faces the title-pages of so many French books, has a notable way of 
dividing itself into the three divisions of poetry, fiction, and criticism. 
It is only ignorance that will suggest that French verse and prose are 
near enough akin to diminish our astonishment at this versatility. And 
whatever may be said of the verses with which so many Frenchmen make 
their bows as writers, their talent for the drama, the novel, and the 
critical essay cannot be denied. Add their ability to write charming 
descriptive sketches, on the one hand, and works of a solid but rarely 
ponderous erudition, on the other, and say whether France has not reason 
to be proud of the extraordinary range and quality of her prose literature. 
What wonder that the young are here easily and speedily smitten with 
the longing for literary glory? What wonder that, when they have 
once begun to.make books, they produce them at a rate which puts to 
shame another kind of birth-rate in their fa‘r land? 

We seem thus to be brought to the conclusion that, while the foreigner 
has every excuse for being bewildered by the complexity and magnitude 
of the French literature of the present day, he has no occasion for being 
astonished or aggrieved. And if he will only remember that he can eat 
but three or at best but four meals a day, no matter how good French 
cooking is, and will reason by analogy with regard to his choice of mental 
food, his embarrassment of riches will soon cease to worry him. I, at 
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least, quickly found out that there were a great many books offered me 
that I did not want. The sermons of a Belgian archbishop, two or 
three treatises on the Congo question, “The Art of Being a Widow,” 
“The American Mistress,” “Michelet —his Loves and Hates” —I 
preferred to read his “L’Amour” over again — novels by this writer, 
poems by that, I put them all aside without repining, and chose, for one 
reason or another, about a dozen books some of which I shall now try 
to appraise. 

First, as was natural, I glanced through a work which purported to 
describe the present state or movement of letters in France. This 
was M. Ph. - Emmanuel Glaser’s “Le Mouvement Littéraire,”* a vol- 
ume of some three hundred and fifty pages, to which M. Henry Roujon, 
perpetual secretary of the Académie des Beaux-Arts, has contributed a 
friendly and graceful, but not very illuminating, preface. The sub- 
title in parentheses, “Petite Chronique des Lettres,’ and the date — 
1905 — describe the compilation exactly. We should call it a Literary 
Year Book. Its author, who is a contributor to the “Figaro,” has 
gathered for ten of the twelve months his little appreciations of such 
novels and serious books as specially appealed to him last year, and has 
appended for each month a “memento” or list of other books of the 
period. The appreciations rarely stretch to three pages, and often do 
not fill one; the items of a “memento” sometimes consist of a mere 
title, sometimes of a few lines of comment. The break of August- 
September, which is evidently as silly a season in Paris as it is with us, is 
filled by “Une Enquéte,” M. Glaser having written to numerous dis- 
tinguished authors to find out what books they were preparing for the 
press and also whether they were in favor of retaining or abolishing the 
system of giving prizes in schools. Their responses, together with M. 
Glaser’s complimentary introductions, fill about one hundred pages of 
the volume. Truly, if all the books published in Paris were put together 
so easily, one would have reason to be astonished, not at their abund- 
ance, but at their paucity. 

Nevertheless, this facile performance has a value over and above its 
manifest utility as a reference book. It gives a bird’s-eye view of the 
French world of letters, and lets one see that there is nothing that less 
resembles a dead planet. A “mouvement littéraire” there is in our 
sister republic, beyond a doubt; but whether it is forward, backward, 
or round and round, this book, in my judgment, does not clearly show. 
It does show, however, that there is plenty of optimism, not only in the 
creative writers themselves, but in their reviewers, which is even 
more surprising; that the young men of to-day, whether they accept 

1 Société d’Editions Littéraires et Artistiques. Librairie Paul Ollendorff. 1906. 
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the Republic or not, do accept their own generation and acclaim its 
achievements; that literary France means something more than a 
country with a classic past. The volume shows also, I think, that while 
French courtesy forms a most agreeable constituent of French criticism, 
French ebullience leads not infrequently to an excessive and I suspect 
somewhat dangerous use of complimentary superlatives. It is delight- 
ful to find M. Glaser so appreciative of his contemporaries, when during 
a single month, taken at random, he has to discuss briefly and brightly 
eighteen novels and eleven volumes of history, poetry, and philosophy; 
but, despite the fact that he is not incapable of giving his compliments 
a neatly ironical turn, one fears that so much genial enthusiasm for the 
books of the living present is bound to lead to a confusion of values and 
at least to work no good to that future for the welfare of which, in our 
self-consciousness, we are perhaps unduly solicitous. 

M. Glaser’s index of authors fills over twenty-eight columns, each of 
which contains on an average over thirty-five names. From this one 
thousand names we must deduct of course those belonging to foreigners 
and those rendered honorable by death. I am not sufficiently enamored 
of figures to make the deduction myself; but I am quite sure that the 
number of living and writing French authors mentioned in one way or 
another in M. Glaser’s book is very formidable. I am sure also that his 
criticism confirms the impression I have derived from all sides, that with 
the French literature of to-day, as with ours, the constant and excessive 
insistence laid on style may be regarded as a sign, if not of bad health, 
at least of a threatened indisposition. 

Can there be an obsession of style without an appreciable retro- 
gression of thought? I am not rash enough to try to answer my own 
question. I prefer to record my pleasure at discovering M. Glaser’s 
brief but very cordial note on one of the most charming and original 
collections of stories I have lately had the good fortune to read — M. 
Jules Lemaitre’s “En Marge des Vieux Livres,’ which shows what 
aliment a subtle modern spirit can still draw from the great imagina- 
tive works of the past.’ 

From the books Paris is producing to those every man of mature 
culture should have read is something of a step; we make it by passing 
to M. Henri Mazel’s “Ce Qu’il Faut Lire dans sa Vie,” which has just 
reached its second edition.? Drawing up lists of indispensable volumes 
has been the duty or the diversion of more than one distinguished man 
— witness Auguste Comte, and the peer who was Sir John Lubbock; 


* Société Francaise d’Imprimerie et de Librairie. Ancienne Librairie Lecéne, 
Oudin et Cie. Cinquiéme mille. 
* Société du Mercure de France. 1906. 
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and there are numerous guide-books for readers, one of the best being 
that put forth many years ago by Mr. Frederic Harrison under the title 
of “The Choice of Books.” I know of no other volume, however, quite 
so systematically planned and executed as M. Mazel’s. Starting with 
the fact that many a lover of literature on attaining the age of forty is 
astonished and chagrined to think of the number of literary master- 
pieces he has never read and probably never will read, and positing the 
equally indisputable fact that we all waste much valuable time over 
poor novels and bad criticism, M. Mazel makes an interesting computa- 
tion of what we could accomplish by reading, at the very least, three 
great authors a year, in their best works, if not in their entirety. 

He then divides the life of a reader into six periods of seven years 
each, beginning with eighteen and ending with fifty-nine. The first 
stage, from eighteen to twenty-four, is naturally dominated by the poets 
and the novelists of France and by the novelists of other countries. 
For the next stage, from twenty-five to thirty-one, M. Mazel recom- 
mends the chief poets of other lands, the French prose classics — Rabelais, 
Montaigne, Voltaire, and their peers—and the ancient historians. 
The third stage, from thirty-two to thirty-eight, leads to the master 
poets of Greece and Rome, with whom Dante and Ariosto are grouped, 
to the modern French “ Politiques,” such as Lamennais and Guizot, and 
to the old chroniclers. The fourth stage, from thirty-nine to forty- 
five, is that of the French classical poets — Mcliére, Corneille, Racine 
heading the list; of the contemporary “moralistes” —for example, 
Taine and Renan; and of the distinguished philosophers and memoir- 
writers of former centuries. The fifth stage, from forty-six to fifty- 
two, belongs to the great French thinkers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, represented by Pascal, Bossuet, Montesquieu, and 
others, to the ancient philosophers, and to recent authors of memoirs. 
The sixth and last stage, from fifty-three to fifty-nine, is reserved 
for the Bible and the supreme religious writers, such as Saint Augustine 
and the author of “The Imitation.” 

This is the skeleton, if I may so call it, of M. Mazel’s book; but I 
must at once add in justice that it is covered by a healthy and comely 
body. Our author is far from being a pedant. He recognizes that the 
tastes and needs of readers vary greatly, and, while adhering to a system, 
he allows much latitude as to the amount one should read of the authors 
prescribed. He encourages wide wandering either into near-by or into 
remote regions of literature, and he discusses very attractively most of 
the writers he has occasion to mention. He is often frank enough to 
say that he has not read the book he names; but one is left with the 
impression that his range of reading is prodigious. 

14 
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Better still, one feels that M. Mazel has a keen sense for the best in 
books; hence one reads the sections devoted to the six stages with profit 
as well as with pleasure. What promised to be a handbook turns out to 
be a volume of excellent criticism; yet it remains a valuable manual, 
for the best editions of each author are cited, with the names of the 
publishers attached, and an index of writers makes ready reference 
possible. For a foreigner desiring a guide to French literature I should 
think that the book would prove more attractive and valuable than 
many a formal volume of literary history. As a systematic course of 
reading, those Englishmen and Americans who desire such a thing would 
naturally find it less available, because, although its attitude toward 
other literatures is liberal, its emphasis, as is proper, is laid upon French 
masterpieces and the criticism that has been devoted to them. 

Whether a volume constructed upon a similar plan would appeal to 
our less docile Anglo-Saxon public may be doubted; but there are 
useful hints that may be taken from M. Mazel by our teachers of litera- 
ture and by our conductors of literary clubs. And when one of our 
dramatic poets — M. Mazel has distinguished himself in this capacity — 
or one of our sociologists — M. Mazel writes on “social science” for the 
“Mercure de France ’’ — gives us a volume of criticism at all comparable 
in quality and range to “Ce Qu’il Faut Lire dans sa Vie,” we shall be 
justified in expecting that the piles of novels on the counters of our 
department stores will cease to threaten to topple over. 

Having thus acknowledged my admiration and gratitude, I may 
perhaps be allowed to express a little astonishment at some of the things 
I find and do not find in M. Mazel’s book, especially as I am quite willing 
to confess that, if I tried to write a similar volume, I should doubtless 
fill even the most benevolently disposed Freach reader with consternation. 
With regard tothe classics of his own great literature, it befits me, of course, 
as a foreigner, to be very cautious. M. Mazel’s well-intentioned incursions 
into English literature, from which he returns bearing rather strange 
trophies in his hands, leave, if I may so speak, a very broad wake of in- 
struction on this point. I cannot, however, forbear to wonder whether 
it is not a trifle imprudent to name among the seven prime poets and 
novelists of France recommended to young men between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-five a contemporary who has but recently turned 
forty. 

That the poetry of M. Henri de Régnier is worthy of the encomiums it 
is receiving in France to-day will probably seem a self-evident fact to 
most of the young men who care for poetry at all,’ and they will read it 


1See Van Bever et Léautaud, “Poétes d’Aujourd’hui,”’ pp. 249-253 (Mercure 
de France). 
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without M. Mazel’s recommendation. The poet’s latest volume, “La 
Sandale Ailée,”* contains indeed many exquisite poems and ought to 
bear his fame afar. It perhaps deserves the jubilant praise given it by 
a young poet and critic, Pierre Fons, in a collection of essays I have just 
had the pleasure of reading.” But if the phrase “Ce Qu’il Faut Lire 
dans sa Vie” means anything, it means that M. Mazel is dealing with 
books that have become truly classical; hence my surprise at finding 
M. Henri de Régnier placed in company with Lamartine, Alfred de 
Musset, Victor Hugo, Baudelaire, Alfred de Vigny, and Balzac. The 
flesh and the spirit do indeed seem to blend beautifully in his verses, but 
who can say how far the germs of decay have been eliminated? It 
must be added in fairness that Signor d’Annunzio accompanies M. de 
Régnier, and, to satisfy my patriotism, that Edgar Allan Poe is one of 
the three authors recommended for the next year’s reading. 

It would be useless to assert that M. Mazel is a trifle too unsympa- 
thetic toward George Sand, that he makes extravagant statements about 
Flaubert, and that, on the contrary, he manages to be much too restrained 
when he deals with Guy de Maupassant. These are merely matters of 
personal opinion, and into even the most severely academic criticism 
personal opinion must make its way. My own opinions were far from 
being outraged when I read the admirably ironical remarks made by M. 
Mazel apropos of the ultra-“Stendhaliens.”’ 

Personal opinion has, however, nothing to do with the statement that 
Stevenson went to the Sandwich Islands to die, or with the implication 
that the Letters of Junius were chiefly concerned with the trial of Warren 
Hastings. It can hardly be urged as an excuse for coupling “ Aurora 
Leigh” with “Jane Eyre” and other novels in such a way that a young 
Frenchman would be almost bound to think that Mrs. Browning was one 
of the most distinguished of English novelists. It can scarcely account 
for the entire omission of Robert Browning and of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, when space is found to mention Mr. Meredith, Mr. Yeats, 
Mr. Le Gallienne, and Mr. Arthur Symons, and to give about half 
a page to Mr. H. G. Wells. Why, if Matthew Arnold was to be named 
at all — Arnold, who had such an admiration for the French! — only 
his books dealing with religion should be selected for a mild recommen- 
dation, is a question I shall not try to answer. I am far from being able 
to comprehend why the student should be advised to leave to one side the 
great rusty machine of Gibbon (!), and should yet be informed that 
Ticknor’s “History of Spanish Literature” has not aged at all. This 

1 Société du Mercure de France. 1906. Troisidme édition. 


2 Le Réveil de Pallas. E.Sansot et Cie. 1906. The volume contains also an 
interesting essay on the dramatic works of M. Mazel. 
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reminds me that M. Mazel frequently tells his readers that such and 
such a writer has aged —a statement which generally arouses my sus- 
picions, so easy is it to make and so hard to prove. My suspicions are 
also aroused by such phrases and epithets as “les gentillesses de Pope,” 
“l’Apre Burns et le délicat Keats”; for, while one cannot say that they 
are markedly inappropriate, they strongly suggest a failure to appreciate 
the range and the significance of the writers to whom they are applied. 
As for M. Mazel’s grouping Shelley with Shakespeare and Milton — he 
does not, of course, imply the more recent poets’ equality with the 
supreme masters — that opens up too burning a question. Let the 
tears of Matthew Arnold’s ghost quench it, if disembodied spirits are 
allowed the luxury of tears. I have none to shed over it, or over M. 
Mazel, whose book has given me great pleasure and much instruction. 
It may leave me very dubious whether Descartes really surpasses Lord 
Bacon in everything except style, and whether “Daniel Deronda”’ is 
a book “tout-d-fait classique”; it may cite a trifle too often works 
advertised by its own publishers; but it is none the less a volume that 
contains many charming pages, and that could have been written only 
by a true scholar and lover of literature. 

M. Mazel’s references to English literature in general led me naturally 
to read M. Georges Grappe’s small volume entitled “ Essai sur la Poésie 
Anglaise au XIXe Siécle.”' It appears in a series —“ Collection d’Etudes 
Etrangéres” — which contains appreciations of contemporary literary 
movements in most of the countries of Europe, together with studies of 
distinguished figures like President Roosevelt. Such a series ought 
to be useful and interesting; for even small countries like Belgium, 
which one is hastily inclined to regard as a mere province of France, 
have their important authors and their literary aspirations and problems. 
In Belgium, for example, a discussion is now going on with regard to the 
proposed establishment of a special Academy for creative writers using the 
French language, who, by a curious ruling, seem destined to be excluded 
for the future from their proper “classe” in the existing Academy.’ 

We Anglo-Saxons periodically ask ourselves whether we ought not to 
establish one or more institutions similar to the Académie Franguise, 
and we have among us many irrepressible spirits like the young Belgian 
who recently asked where the forty members of the proposed academy 
were to be found. 

But what has this to do with M. Grappe’s “Essay”? Perhaps a 
more pertinent question would be — What has any reader of English 


‘FE. Sansot et Cie. 1906. 
* See the article by Valére Gille in the number of “La Belgique Artistique et 
Littéraire’’ for August, 1906. 
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to do with M. Grappe’s “Essay”? since he modestly calls it a mere 
“letter of introduction ” to a subject the acquaintance of which we should 
long since have made. Certainly we should speak of the tiny book — it 
does not reach a hundred pages — with true French courtesy, for its 
tone is that of cordial admiration. M. Grappe disclaims being a critic; 
he is rather a traveller astonished and delighted by what he has seen. 
“Au cours de ma visite, j’ai aimé de charmantes originalités, s’accdtant 
comme des palais de style divers, pour néanmoins s’harmoniser dans 
ensemble” — that has the note of the true enthusiast. When one has 
been teaching and studying modern English literature for twenty years, 
one is likely to be more restrained — one is likely to recognize the “style 
divers” sooner than the palatial character of many of the buildings. 

With every desire to be courteous, however, I am constrained to say 
that, in my judgment, if M. Grappe had read one less volume of poetry 
and had consulted instead a biographical dictionary or a manual of 
literary history, he would have improved his monograph greatly. Keats 
was not born in 1788; Coleridge did not give “Christabel” to the public 
in 1805; “The Edinburgh Review” was not founded in 1808. Such 
matters are trifles, and so are such slips of the proof-reader as “ Mrs. 
Rossetti,”’ “Miss Jugelow,” and the attribution of “The Defence of 
Guinevere” to Swinburne on page 52 and to Morris on page 55. But 
when they are combined with very daring generalizations, with a lack 
of the sense of proportion — Scott seems to get about six lines and the 
pantisocratic scheme of Coleridge and Southey a page — with such 
novelties of criticism as the statement that “what a Tennyson owes to 
Shelley is unique perhaps in the history of literary influences,” one 
begins to wonder whether the modern spirit of cosmopolitanism, which 
leads us to study and write about literatures other than our own, is not 
attended by many drawbacks. 

What Matthew Arnold, whose poetry seems not to appeal very deeply 
to M. Grappe, would have thought of the statement :—“ II s’était assimilé 
ce qu’il devait garder de la fréquentation des ceuvres de Shelley ou de 
Tennyson” — may be left to the many admirers of Arnold’s verse to 
determine. I doubt whether he would have been specially pleased by 
M. Grappe’s glowing appreciations of the poetic genius of Mr. Swinburne 
and Mr. Meredith; but those of us whose taste is less severely classic 
may smile approvingly at the young Frenchman’s enthusiasm. I say 
“young,” despite the fact that M. Grappe is already the author of at 
least five books and announces the speedy appearance of five others. I 
may be mistaken, and envious as well, but I cannot help inferring that a 
bold and lavish display of large generalizations is an even surer sign of 
youth than an unwrinkled brow. When I finished M. Grappe’s “ Essay,” 
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I found myself adapting two lines of Wordsworth, a poet whom our 
author would apparently include among the poete minores! — Bliss is 
it in this dawn of cosmopolitan literary studies to be alive; but to be 
young and endowed with the faculty of intrepid generalization is very 
Heaven. 

An entirely different sort of book, dealing with English life instead 
of with English literature, is Pierre de Coulevain’s “L’ile Inconnue.” 
According to the “‘Gaulois,” it and M. Pierre Loti’s “ Les Désenchantées ” 
are the two most talked-of publications of the season. That is not 
always the best of recommendations; but I am far from being sorry 
that I went counter to my first impulse and bought the volumes. If 
I may judge from my copies, the first-named story — if story it may be 
‘alled —is in its thirty-fourth edition; the second, which is a very 
readable “novel of the contemporary Turkish harems,” is in its nine- 
teenth.! As both will undoubtedly soon be familiar to English and 
American readers through translations, I shall content myself by saying 
that “L’ile Inconnue”—which title, of course, is but another name for 
England, so long misunderstood by the French —is extremely interesting, 
and apparently valuable, because of its very acute and suggestive com- 
parisons of the temperaments and modes of life of the French and English 
peoples. 

It is just enough of a story to hold a flagging attention by means of 
its very slight plot, or rather its thread of narrative, and of its lightly 
sketched characters; on the other hand, these elements are not sufficiently 
dominant to disturb any reader who is chiefly interested in the acute 
analysis and the excellent descriptions to be found on almost every page. 
It is true that the volume contains five hundred and ninety-two pages, 
and may thus be fairly considered a trifle spun out. I confess frankly 
that more than once in reading it 1 began to skip, and that even now it 
lies on my table demanding the more careful perusal which its second 
half at least shall receive. But it seems to be equally true that the book 
is not sufficiently enthralling to make one feel that one must finish it at 
a sitting. It may be picked up and put down day after day by all who 
are not alienated by its somewhat complacent attitude toward many 
features of so-called high life, or by its scant sympathy with Americans. 

I say this subject to correction; for if a Frenchman runs great risk 
of misunderstanding an Englishman and vice versa, an American runs as 
great risk of misunderstanding them both as they do of misunderstand- 
ing each other and him. It is at least certain that the sympathy and 
fairness which are, in the main, the key-notes of this book, cannot fail to 
increase the present cordiality between the two peoples with which it is 

Both are published by Calmann-Lévy. 
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most concerned; and it would seem that the sane criticism dealt out with 
an impartial hand to both would be profitable in many ways. 

As good illustrations of this sympathy and this sane criticism, I will 
cite the pages describing a model English nursery, and those which 
deplore the absence of such a special children’s room from a French 
house. There are dozens of other passages that would serve my pur- 
pose equally well. “L’ile Inconnue,” I repeat, is a book that deserves 
a careful reading, whether or not one is interested in Miss Edith Baring, 
who has been converted to Roman Catholicism, or whether one finds 
one’s self not infrequently disagreeing with this or that statement. I 
was myself forced to smile at the categorical assertion that Americans 
have no need for a dog’s affections. Some Americans do not need it; 
others do. At least one party of travelling Americans regretted this 
summer that “I’ile Inconnue” is so inhospitable to canine strangers. 

A book as completely national as “L’ile Inconnue” is international, 
and about as little dependent for its real interest on the elements of 
fiction it contains, is M. Henri Chantavoine’s “ Histoire de Pinchu” and “Le 
Ménage Poterlot.’”' My attention was called to it by a long review in 
the “Temps,” from the pen of M. Gaston Deschamps, who, it appears, 
was a pupil of the author’s. I gather that M. Chantavoine has been 
not only a successful teacher of rhetoric, but also something of a poet 
and a journalist of ability. The two novelettes — “histoires légéres,” 
as the dedicatory note calls them — which compose the present volume 
first appeared in the “Journal des Débats.” They certainly show, as 
M. Deschamps points out, a rare attitude of independence toward the 
political powers that be — powers which are generally supposed to be 
paramount in the making or marring of a professional career. 

Politicians,on the one hand,and the sovereign but gullible public, 
on the other, receive anything but servile tributes from M. Chantavoine 
in the first of his stories, “Histoire de Pinchu.” The hero is a pro- 
vincial physician of very small attainments and repulsive appearance 
and habits, who is nevertheless sufficiently endowed with a low order 
of cunning to have himself elected deputy to represent a Burgundian 
arrondissement. One of the chief factors in his success is his velocipede, 
on which he scours the country. The peasants readily believe him when 
he tells them that the machine will be of infinite service to him in Paris, 
when he has to call on the various ministers of state to expedite the 
affairs of his constituents. He is elected, by a tremendous majority, 
as a true friend of the Republic and an enemy of the Church. In the 
Chamber of Deputies he is at once perceived to be without a peer as a 
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buffoon; but he manages to convince his constituents that he is really a 
power in politics, and he retains his seat for many years. The chapters 
that describe the stages of his demagogic career are full of amusing irony, 
and, while it would probably be unfair to judge French democracy in 
the light of this clever satire alone, it seems to me that the story of 
Pinchu’s rise and fall — for of course time pricks the bubble — ought 
to interest most students of democracy, no matter what their country. 
It contains also charming, and, according to M. Deschamps, true 
descriptions of French village life, and thus has another claim to the 
attention of readers both native and foreign. 

The second half of the volume, “Le Ménage Poterlot,’” is even more 
entertaining in its descriptions of village life and characters than the 
story of Pinchu, though it is probably not quite so amusing as a satire 
on human folly. Its author’s object is to show up the shallow atheists 
—les esprits forts — who in his judgment are responsible for so much 
of the anti-clerical agitation that disturbs the peace of France. M. 
Chantavoine is evidently more or less of a partisan in the matter; but 
one easily sympathizes with him in his regret and indignation at the 
intolerant attitude assumed by so many crass moderns toward a venerable 
cult. We have some esprits forts in America; but I think we can con- 
gratulate ourselves that they do not play the part with us that it seems 
possible for them to play in many a lovely French village such as Sau- 
vigny in the Department of the Haute-Seine. 

Like its predecessor, this story is rather primitive in structure. The 
author tells us whatever he wishes to about his characters and gives us 
a succession of episodes and scenes rather than a closely knit plot. Nar- 
cisse Poterlot and his wife, the excellent and pretty Antoinette, are the 
props of the household that gives the story its title; but the chief part is 
played by a certain Moutardier, an esprit fort of the worst description. 
Shallow, blatant, and mean though he be, he yet manages to form quite 
a group of adherents in Sauvigny and to give the more respectable 
elements of its population not a little trouble. He almost captures 
Narcisse Poterlot; but the piety and common sense and wifely devotion 
of Antoinette foil his base designs. Finally, his real ineptitude becomes 
apparent to all; a new, intelligent, and energetic curé rehabilitates the 
Church in Sauvigny; and the little sermon in favor of moderation and 
tolerance — for the story is that just as truly as it is a satire on ignorance 
and intolerance in matters of religion — comes to a pleasant end. 


W. P. Trent. 
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THE sense of security which has come to college professors in the 
final establishment of the Carnegie Pension Fund will be of undoubted 
benefit to the colleges and universities of our land. An instance in 
point is that of a professor who is much in demand the country over. 
Recently a position of considerable importance was offered him, which 
moreover was very congenial to him. The argument which finally 
persuaded him to keep his professorship was that in ten years he would 
be entitled to a pension from the Carnegie Fund, and that after his 
death his wife would be comfortably taken care of if she should survive. 
The workings of this fund ought to prove a powerful argument in favor 
of the pensioning of school teachers generally. This is not a matter to 
be left to local initiative. It is doubtful whether it should be made a 
State affair. The reasonable plan would seem to be to establish a 
national system of pensions. The plea which permits annuities to be 
paid to war veterans certainly applies with no less force to the true 
preservers of the nation, who are the teachers thereof. 

Among the first educators who participate in the benefits of the 
Carnegie Pension Fund are Dr. Harris, U. 8. Commissioner of Education; 
Dr. Marsh, of Lafayette; Dr. Young, of Princeton; and Dr. Ladd, of 
Yale — men of international reputation in their spheres of labor. Dr. 
Harris is America’s greatest philosopher; Prof. Marsh stands in the front 
rank of the philologists; Prof. Young is known far and wide for his astro- 
nomical researches; and Prof. Ladd is one of the three or four most 
distinguished writers on psychology in the English language. The 
acceptance of the benefits of that fund by these men has effectually 
removed whatever hesitancy existed in some quarters regarding the 
propriety of accepting a pension. 

The retirement of William Torrey Harris, after serving the United 
States for seventeen years as Commissioner of Education, is an event of 
exceptional importance. It was his great personality that raised the 
office from mere respectability to something like the importance it ought 
to occupy. In a country more economical in the utilization of its really 
great possessions — Germany, for instance —he would not have been 
permitted to retire, even now, on the eve of his seventy-first birthday; 
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he would at least have been placed so as to remain officially an adviser 
of the Government. 

Dr. Harris owes absolutely nothing to the Bureau of Education, 
which occupied a rather obscure and unimportant place before his 
name became identified with it. His reputation was solidly established, 
here as well as abroad, long before he took the office; indeed, he had 
already won an enduring place in the history of American education, in 
line with Thomas Jefferson, Horace Mann, and Colonel Parker. Jeffer- 
son was the first to organize an ideal plan for American education, which 
is to-day most fully exemplified, perhaps, in the State of Michigan. 
Horace Mann announced the basal principles of the common school. 
Parker was an inspirational force which burst the yoke of traditional 
and Europe-bred scholasticism, and infused in the schools and their 
methods a spirit in harmony with democracy. Harris has laid the 
foundation for an American philosophy of education. He is the most 
commanding figure in the educational field to-day. 

Some day the intense study of philosophy inspired and nourished 
by Harris in his St. Louis days will be more adequately recognized than 
it is now as a significant phase in the development of speculative thought 
in America. Never were the history and the ideals of Hellas studied 
with greater ecstasy. Never were the philosophic writings of Plato and 
Kant and Hegel invested with more general interest. Never did Homer 
and Dante and Goethe appeal more strongly to the intellectual leaders 
of an American community. “Spiritual interpretation of the universe” 
was the watchword. Gradually the speculative study of education was 
lifted into prominence. School teaching ceased to be regarded as an 
occupation fit only for a stepping-stone to something else and a biding 
place for those unwilling to do manual work and not qualified for higher 
intellectual pursuits. The best minds were enlisted in the cause. The 
desire to go to Germany for a study of pedagogy, which took hold of 
many ambitious teachers, some of whom have since won distinction, was 
stimulated and encouraged by William T. Harris. The belief spread 
that the highest services to humanity were those devoted to the bringing 
up of the young. Under the new dispensation, Colonel Parker was 
enabled to win victories for the “ New Education,” and William James, 
G. Stanley Hall, and John Dewey to find eager disciples. The Herbar- 
tians might never have arrived at their own creed, and certainly would not 
have found an interested audience, if Harris had not been a preacher 
in the wilderness. 

Harris was born of sterling New England stock, and brought up on a 
Connecticut farm. He began his school career when but little more 
than four years old. After varied experiences in preparatory institu- 
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tions he entered Yale. The rigidity of the college course not permit- 
ting the cultivation of his own special interests, he withdrew after 
two and a half years of study, and went out West, setting up in St. Louis, 
in 1857, as a teacher of shorthand. For ten years he was engaged suc- 
cessively as teacher, principal, and assistant superintendent in the 
common schools of that city. Next he became superintendent of schools, 
which position he resigned after thirteen years of service because of 
what he concluded to be failing health. His life in St. Louis covers 
nearly a quarter of a century, and includes a most interesting and rather 
significant part of the story of the intellectual development of our country. 

At Yale, Harris had developed a decided taste for Oriental philosophy 
and literature. Incidentally he had read also Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason, and other philosophical books. Cousin was his principal guide 
until he came in contact with Henry C. Brockmeyer, a most remarkable 
young German, who changed the whole trend of his philosophic studies. 
This Brockmeyer died quite recently. It is only just that a few words 
should be spoken here of his share in the development of the St. Louis 
movement. The most satisfactory notices concerning him that I have 
been able to obtain are supplied in an article by William Schuyler, on 
“German Philosophy in St. Louis,” published in “The Bulletin of the 
Washington University Association” for 1904, which I shall freely draw 
upon. 

Brockmeyer, born in 1828, came to America at the age of sixteen. 
He found employment in a St. Louis tannery, and saved of the money he 
earned by the labor of his hands enough to go to college. At George- 
town College, Kentucky, he devoted himself especially to Greek and 
to logic. He continued his studies at Brown University, Providence, 
and here he happened upon Hedge’s German Prose Writers, which gave 
him his first introduction to Hegel, whose “ Unabridged Logic” appealed 
deeply to his searching mind. After spending five or six of his post- 
collegiate years in Warren county, Missouri. where he supported himself 
by hunting, with a dog ashjs sole companion, he returned to St. Louis to 
earn money wherewith to buy himself a farm. He found work in a stove 
foundry, and, living on almost nothing, began to lay up his earnings. 
One Sunday in 1858 he happened to drop into a meeting at the old 
Mercantile Library, and there found several people discussing Oriental 
theosophy, spiritualism, and similar topics. William T. Harris, then 
twenty-three years old, was secretary, and Brockmeyer says he seemed 
to him to be “the one sane person in the gathering.”’ After the meeting 
he made it a point to talk with him. Harris was astonished to find this 
iron-moulder so thoroughly grounded in philosophy. Soon he found 
his own Cousin severely attacked. “That man contradicts himself on 
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every page,’’ was Brockmeyer’s crushing criticism. Harris challenged 
the statement. Brockmeyer then accompanied him to his room, and 
convinced him of the utter unreliability of the reasoning of the intel- 
lectual guide by whom he then swore. Brockmeyer made clear, further- 
more, that, among modern philosophers. Hegel had no equal, and that 
Harris must read the Unabridged Logic. 

Harris now became a devoted disciple of Brockmeyer. With three 
or four other young men he spent many evenings in Brockmeyer’s room 
to obtain inspiration and instruction. Brockmeyer, tired from his day’s 
labors in the foundry, would lie on a couch and interpret to the young 
men around him Plato’s Dialogue and the development of philosophy in 
Germany. Speaking of these meetings, in his preface to Hegel’s Logic, 
Harris writes: 

Mr. Brockmeyer’s deep insights and his poetic power of setting them forth 
with symbols and imagery furnished me and my friends of those early years all of 
our outside stimulus in the study of German philosophy. He impressed us with 
the practicality of philosophy, inasmuch as he could flash into the questions of 
the moment the highest insights of philosophy, and solve their problems. Even 
the hunting of wild turkeys or squirrels was the occasion for the use of philosophy. 
One result was that philosophy came to mean with us the most practical of all 
species of knowledge. We used it to solve all problems connected with school 
teaching and school management. We studied the dialectic of politics and political 
parties and understood how measures and men might be combined by this light. 
But our chief application of philosophy was to literature and art. 


Harris, George Stedman, and James Sumner finally clubbed together 
to pay for Brockmeyer’s support while he should translate for them 
Hegel’s Greater Logic. The outbreak of the Civil War dispersed this 
little school of philosophy. Brockmeyer married and went back to 
farming in Warren county. There he organized a regiment of militia 
and was chosen "lieutenant-colonel. His characteristic address to his 
men is strikingly interesting, as showing the practical workings of his 
philosophy. This is what he said: 

Whoever wants to join the armies in the field — North or South — let him 
do it. That is a matter for his own conscience. But here, in this out-of-the-way 
place, acts of violence, robbery, slaughter, will in no way affect the eneral result. 
but. will only destroy ovr ~wn homes and families. Hence our business is to make 


this quarter of Missouri peaceful, and keep it a place where civilized beings can 
live. 


Mr. William Schuyler adds the comment that “By this practical 
application of ‘the dialectic.’ backed by an iron will and infinite tact. 
Brockmeyer kept that section of the distracted State in a condition of 
comparative quiet unti) the crisis was over; and then the people ~f Warren 
county sent him to the Legislature, ‘to help reconstruct the World of 
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Reality which they had saved.’ ”’ Later on Brockmeyer was successively 
an alderman of St. Louis, State Senator, and Lieutenant-Governor of 
Missouri. His interest in philosophy continued to the end of his life. 

Harris meanwhile rose rapidly in the scale of fame. About 1866 there 
formed about him a new group of students. At the beginning, art and 
literature formed the chief subjects of discussion, and an “ Art Society” 
resulted. A little later, the “Philosophic Society” was formed, with 
Henry C. Brockmeyer as president, Harris as secretary, and Britton A. 
Hill, G. H. Howison, Denton J. Snider, Dr. J. Z. Hall, and Dr. J. H. 
Watters as charter members. Among the “auxiliaries’’ were enrolled 
most of the famous thinkers of that time, the list beginning with Bronson 
Alcott and Ralph Waldo Emerson. Exactly one year later there appeared 
under the auspices of this society the first philosophical periodical pub- 
lished on this side of the Atlantic, the quarterly “Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy,” the most remarkable publication of its kind in the English 
language. This might never have been issued if it had not been for 
Harris’s intense desire that sane philosophic reasoning should pervade 
American thought. At that time Spencer’s Synthetic Philosophy 
seemed to sweep everything before it. Harris had studied it carefully 
and discovered its glaring fallacies, which he exposed in a vigorous article. 
He submitted this article to some magazine — either the “ North Ameri- 
“an Review” or the “Atlantic,” or both — but editorial hesitancy to 
oppose the trend of the times brought the manuscript back to him. 
Determined to have a hearing, he sent out his “Journal.” Its motto 
was the declaration by Novalis, “Philosophy can bake no bread; but 
she can procure for us God, freedom, and immortality.”” The chief 
value of this publication, aside from its leadership in speculative thought, 
was that it popularized in America the philosophic ideas of Germany’s 
great idealists. 

Harris did a great work for American education as superintendent 
of the St. Louis schools. The “practicality” of his philosophy was 
thoroughly vindicated. He proved himself a consummate politician in 
the best sense of the word, managing the set of men elected to the Board 
of Education with astonishing skill, and making them all serve, what- 
ever their motives, the advancement of his own plans. His thirteen 
annual reports are valuable contributions to pedagogical literature. 
In their time they surpassed everything to be obtained on pedagogy in 
the English language. He inaugurated the first public kindergarten 
and founded the Pedagogical Society of St. Louis, which is a large and 
useful society at the present time. When the Philosophic Society passed 
out of existence he organized the Kant Club, in which philosophic dis- 
cussion of the highest character was carried on. This organization 
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gave birth to many similar clubs in other cities. The Kant Club of Den- 
ver and the Goethe studies at Milwaukee are examples of its fruitfulness. 

In 1880, Harris left St. Louis and settled at Concord, Mass. He was 
one of the founders of the Concord School of Philosophy, which William 
Schuyler calls “a national extension of the local movement.” Harris’s 
lectures upon education, especially his keen criticisms of new theories, 
soon attracted attention to him as an authority. When President 
Harrison appointed him Commissioner of Education there was gen- 
eral satisfaction. To the credit of Harrison it should be said that the 
appointment was not influenced by political considerations, and that in 
fact he was informed that Harris had not voted for him. 

The Bureau at once began to attract attention. Visitors from 
Europe, Latin America, Polynesia, and the Orient came to America 
for light. Washington was the first place they visited in search of 
information. The marvellous scope of the Commissioner’s range of 
interests became talked about as one of the wonders of the American 
school-world. 

Dr. Harris is a most versatile scholar. Latin and Greek are his 
great joy. He is especially fond of the medieval Latin hymns. “I live 
by them,” he said to the writer, on a recent occasion. It is doubtful if 
he has an equal in his familiarity with Oriental languages, literature, and 
customs. A Chinese laundry ticket can open the sluices of his knowledge 
of the variety of dialects, caligraphical usages, and historical develop- 
ments of the Middle Kingdom. He is universally considered one of 
the two greatest living exponents of Hegel. His comprehensive acquain- 
tance with economic theories and statistics has more than once 
drawn him into the arena to break lances with the advocates of various 
utopias. When the Spencerian idea struck America, he at once had 
a laboratory established in the rear of his house, and made a thorough 
study of biology and related sciences. In mathematics and astronomy 
he has kept as much in touch with new developments as along other 
lines of experimentation and pure science. He is at home in archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting. He possesses an unusually intimate 
knowledge of music; his spiritual interpretation of Beethoven and other 
classics being a real treat to music-lovers. 

His gigantic intellect is always busy. Whentravelling on the rail- 
road, he is apt to compute the speed of locomotion and the altitude of 
various points along the road, to note atmospheric conditions, peculiar 
physical formations of the earth, and botanical phenomena. At one 
time he greeted the writer, on a car leaving Milwaukee, with the genial 
question: “What is your opinion of the Logos?” inviting and conducting 
a discussion which lasted a considerable time beyond our arrival in 
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Chicago, and had not been fully concluded when his train pulled out of 
the station on its way to Washington. 

With all his seriousness he possesses a delightful humor, coupled 
with keen Yankee shrewdness. Superintendent Greenwood rightly 
‘alls him “the most dangerous man in debate there is to be found in the 
United States to-day.” Everything is clearly classified in his mind and 
assigned to its proper place in his cyclopedic memory. ‘This, together 
with his readiness in thinking a point out from beginning to end, enables 
him to dispose quickly of opposing theories. When Superintendent 
Maxwell at one time was completely discomfited in debate by Dr. 
Harris’s keen thrusts, some one urged Judge Draper to take the floor; but 
the latter preferred to keep silence, having, as he said, “a wife and 
children at home.” 

His greatness is in the sphere of thought. There is no better diag- 
nostician of the intellect. What is more, he can almost invariably 
prescribe at once the work, chapter, or passage in a book, which, if 
carefully taken in accordance with his instructions, will effect a complete 
cure. His skill in this department has developed to such an extent 
that he can at any moment recall not only the bookcase and shelf where 
the book may be found, but also the particular page of the volume 
specified. 

To Dr. Harris, more than to any one else, is due the establishment of 
the kindergarten in America as part of the common-school system. He 
devised the first rational plan for the just classification and promotion 
of pupils at school. He was the first to mark out the distinctive pur- 
poses and limits of elementary, secondary, and tertiary schools, and to 
set forth their proper correlation and articulation. 

Never a servile follower of German schools of speculation, he has 
extracted from all the best and has welded it with his American philoso- 
phy. Enthusiastic agitators of new ideas have sometimes called him an 
arch reactionist, because his calm prevision of the future has often put 
a damper upon most cherished pretensions. He is one of the very few 
men who can get solid pleasure out of statistics. He fairly revels in 
them. Rows of figures carefully collated have unspeakable charms for 
him. He can invest them with life and make them speak with author- 
ity when occasion requires. This is probably the reason why, as an 
interpreter of history, he has no cqual among us. From history he 
has acquired for himself also the patience to wait for things to take the 
turn that he is sure some day they must. And, in waiting, he carefully 
watches his opportunities to advance the cause, ever ready to sacrifice 
minor points for the gain of greater ones. He stands firmly and uncom- 
promisingly upon a basis of ideas which to him are ethical finalities. 
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The progress of a human being is in his mind clearly divided into dis- 
tinct steps. It is very amusing at times to hear him assign theories, 
movements, public teachers, and literary productions to Classes II, 


- III,or IV. He feels especially sorry for those who have become enveloped 


in an esthetical fog, regarding an emotional beauty-ideal as the great 
ultimatum of human aspirations. “Read Goethe’s ‘Faust’ with the 
comments by X, Y, and especially Z,” is his prompt advice. 

Great as is his intellect, his sympathies are equally extensive and 
expansive. A little child in sincere search for help, a young man puzzled 
as to his human destiny, a student on the quest for truth, can command 
his interest and time to almost any extent. I have in. my possession a 
copy of a long letter written to a small boy who had asked the Com- 
missioner of Education to tell what stories would be most interesting for 
boys to read. Dr. Harris speaks of the books he himself enjoyed when 
he was young, and then points with special fervor to Walter Scott, whose 
novels, he adds, he still reads with pleasure. 

Harris has written much, although comparatively few books bear his 
name on the title page. Having been constantly drawn into the arena, 
most of his writings are of a controversial character and bear upon 
subjects which for the time being were uppermost in the minds of philo- 
sophic thinkers. He has kept a watchful eye especially on the field of 
pedagogy, being firmly convinced of the supreme importance of having 
the educators of the young think aright. Like a careful husbandman, 
he was bound upon the extermination of every harmful weed or insect 
which his keen eye discovered. One has to look in periodicals and 
reports of the proceedings of educational associations for most of his 
contributions. His principal essays are, of course, included in the 
“Journal of Speculative Philosophy,” his reports as superintendent of 
the schools of St. Louis, and the monographs and reports issued by the 
United States Bureau of Education during his incumbency. He is 
also the editor of several libraries, notable among them being The Inter- 
national Education Series. In my estimation his greatest literary con- 
tributions are his “Psychologic Foundations of Education,” and his 
book on “The Spiritual Sense of Dante’s Divina Commedia.”’ 

He is still in vigorous health, and being relieved from the many 
irritations and petty affairs connected with the administration of the 
Bureau of Education, it is not unlikely that a still greater book is yet 
to come from his pen. He is the giant among American philosophers. 

The national Government deserves no credit for the importance 
now attached to the Bureau. It probably never occurred to any one 
that this office might be raised to prominence and power: The salary 
until quite lately was ridiculously small, and even now it is considerably 
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less than that paid toa number of State and city superintendents of 
schools. The Government has never treated the office with deserved 
respect. The disposition of matters that should naturally be in charge of 
the Bureau is an example in point. Philippine school affairs are man- 
aged by the War Office; Indian education is a separate organization; 
agricultural instruction is carried on without reference to the Bureau. 
With the right attitude on the part of the Government, the Bureau, 
with Dr. Harris as its chief, might have been converted, without inter- 
ference with jealously guarded local prerogatives, into a powerful lever 
for educational improvement throughout the United States. 

However, we have a new Commissioner of Education now, and we 
must look to him for the fuller development of the Bureau’s opportu- 
nities. He is in his best years, for Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown is about 
forty-five years old. He is an educator of considerable force, though 
very quiet and unassuming in his way. For the peculiar work tradition- 
ally made incumbent upon the Bureau, probably no more generally sat- 
isfactory man could have been selected. He has for many years made a 
specialty of the study of educational systems, and is considered an author- 
ity in matters pertaining to secondary education. His principal book, 
“The Making of our Middle Schools,” is unquestionably the best pre- 
sentation of the history and organization of secondary schools in the 
United States. He is a native of New York, but spent his boyhood in 
northern Illinois. After his graduation from the State Normal Uni- 
versity of Illinois, he engaged in teaching, and later entered the University 
of Michigan. His post-graduate studies at the University of Halle 
were rewarded by a Ph.D. Next he was principal of a high school, and 
later assistant professor of education in the University of Michigan. In 
1892 he was elected to the newly created chair of education in the Univer- 
sity of California. This position he held until President Roosevelt, 
acting upon the recommendations of President Nicholas Murray Butler of 
Columbia and President Benjamin Ide Wheeler of the University of Cal- 
ifornia, appointed him to succeed Dr. Harris in the Bureau of Education. 
His first important public utterance since his appointment, in the form 
of an address at the opening of the New York University School of 
Pedagogy, is looked forward to with much interest. It will be no easy 
task to meet the expectations which American educators cherish for the 
future of the office. It is to be hoped that the Congressional appro- 
priation will be more adequate, and that a deputy will be appointed 
who will relieve the new Commissioner of the non-productive, purely 
executive part of his work. 

There have been in recent months at least two other notable resig- 
nations of important places by men who have given the best part of 
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their lives to the common schools. One of these is Dr. Thomas Hunter, 
president of the New York City Normal College; the other Dr. Edward 
Brooks, for many years superintendent of the schools of Philadelphia. 
Dr. Hunter holds the record of fifty-six years of continuous service as 
teacher in the schools of the city of New York. He has been a power 
in the upbuilding of the great system. The Normal College itself stands 
as a monument to his memory. Without him the institution would never 
have been established and maintained as an integral part of the city 
school organization. The inauguration of an extensive free night-school 
system is owing largely to his ever-keen interest in the boy who, like 
himself, left his home soil to carve out for himself a destiny in a new 
country. To extend a helping hand to the struggling young immigrant 
was ever his pleasure. He takes pride also in the fact that he was the 
first teacher in the city’s public schools to banish corpor4l punishment 
as a disciplinary measure. He enjoys the distinction of having been a 
most successful and exceedingly popular teacher of boys. His following 
in New York City is large, and he has always been an important factor 
in legislation and rulings affecting the schools. His retirement will be 
regretted by thousands of loyal students who have come under the sway 
of his strong personality. 

The retirement of Dr. Brooks from the superintendency of the Phila- 
delphia schools calls attention to a singularly faithful educator. In his 
quiet, unassuming way, he has accomplished more good for the schools 
of Philadelphia than the public is aware of. The effectiveness of his 
tests of the results of the teaching in the schools has been demonstrated 
in many ways. Dr. Rice considers that to these more than to any other 
one thing the Philadelphia schools, as a whole, owe many of their unde- 
niable excellencies. With as wretched a system of organization as the 
city supported until quite recently, the superintendent was practically 
prohibited from directive power in the control of the schools. A more 
self-assertive man would have accomplished less. Dr. Brooks quietly 
brought things about that were worth while. Philadelphia is better for 
having had him laboring for her schools. The honors she accords him 
are to her own credit. 

Dr. Brooks is succeeded by Martin G. Brumbaugh (A.M., Harvard; 
Ph.D., Univ. Penna.) who brings to the office an unusual record of 
experience and achievement, a strong personality, and sound common 
sense. He has taught in elementary schools, normal schools, colleges, and 
the University; he has been president of Juniata college, county superin- 
tendent, State conductor of teachers’ -institutes, United States Com- 
missioner of Education in Porto Rico, and professor of education in the 
University of Pennsylvania. He is, also, a very popular lecturer. The 
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present system of organization, which has placed the Philadelphia schools 
on an entirely new foundation, is largely the result of his work. It was 
he who practically drew up the bill which the Pennsylvania Legislature 
passed a year ago. Probably no measure aiming at the betterment of 
public education in Pennsylvania has come up in that State during the 
last ten years with which he has not been identified — not obtrusively, 
but as an influential factor. 

The city of Washington, D. C., likewise has a new superintendent of 
schools. He is Dr. William E. Chancellor, whose record at the head of 
the schools of Bloomfield and Paterson, N. J., has marked him as a 
leader of unusual courage and effectiveness. He is scholarly, brilliant, 
and tactful, and stands for everything that is best in modern pedagogy. 
His capacity for work is phenomenal. Last year, although he had as 
difficult a situation as that of Paterson to handle, he held a lectureship 
on school administration in the New York University School of Pedagogy, 
and added to his already long list of literary contributions. He is the 
author of a considerable number of school text-books on history, and 
of pedagogical and sociological treatises. His book on school adminis- 
tration is especially good. He has also taken an active part in the 
advancement of the interests of teachers, notably the better remunera- 
tion of the latter. His arguments are forcible irritants which usually 
gain their ends. He is still a young man, being less than forty years 
old, and much is expected of him. 

The situation at Washington is unusually promising. Congress just 
before adjournment passed a bill which changes the school system of the 
city in several important particulars. One radical departure is the abo- 
lition of the old board and the creation of a new one through appoint- 
ment by the Judges of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 
The members now serve without compensation, while heretofore they 
were paid $500 a year. The salaries of the teachers have been advanced, 
but they are still much below the point of reasonableness. Before this 
the pay of the Washington teachers was notoriously poor. At present the 
minimum per year is $500. It ought to be at least $650, which is only 
$12.50 a week. 

The Washington system is peculiar in that the Federal Government 
shares with the District in equal proportions the financial support of the 
schools. The expectation is therefore justified that here is an oppor- 
tunity for developing a model system of American common schools. 
If the citizens of the United States are taxed for these schools they have, 
theoretically at least, a right to derive some tangible benefits from them. 
The fact is, however, that the city, instead of using the money of the 
nation to double the efficiency of her schools, merely saves money by 
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paying only one-half of a very ordinary appropriation, and has practi- 
cally less funds available for educational purposes than far less pros- 
perous American communities. Judging from the effects of the arrange- 
ment upon the civic conscience of the city, Mr. Clark, of Missouri, was 
quite right when, in addressing the House, he inveighed against it as 
“an evil system,” considering that “it deprives people of their rights 
or relieves them from their responsibilities as citizens.” This is how he 
presented the case: 


The state of affairs that exists in the District of Columbia to-day, right 
under the shadow of the dome of the Capitol, is the severest condemnation of our 
entire system of representative government that human ingenuity could devise. 
If I had my way about it, I would put the people of the District on a flat-footed 
equality, so far as home rule is concerned, with the rest of the communities of the 
United States, and they should work out their own salvation with fear and trembling. 
Give them back the right to vote; compel them to levy and to collect their own 
taxes and to disburse their own revenues. Then their ideas of economy will be much 
improved. Let them cease to be wards of the nation. Let them wrestle with the 
problems which influence their prosperity and happiness. It is not always a pleas- 
ant function to participate in public affairs, but it is a health-giving performance, 
nevertheless. If Congress could be induced to attend to its own business and 
the people of the District could be induced to attend to theirs, we should all be 
better off. 


An equally strong argument urged against the participation of the 
federal Government in the local administration is supplied in Mr. Clark’s 
reiterated assertion that “the Congress of the United States is utterly 
incompetent to conduct the local affairs of the District of Columbia.” 
This incompetency was demonstrated again lately in the re-organization 
of the school system. There never was a finer opportunity for really 
great work. In the Capitol, more than anywhere else, visitors to our 
shores expect to find the best exemplification of our ideals of American 
education. With this thought in mind an act might have been framed 
which would have afforded the widest possible scope for the develop- 
ment of a model exemplification of American common-school ideals. The 
problem was plain and simple. Comparison with other cities would 
have revealed the few serious defects responsible for the ineffectiveness of 
the old system. There was a peculiar division of authority in educational 
affairs which rendered location or exercise of responsibility practically 
impossible. Petty personal intrigue had the fullest sway. The salaries 
paid to the teachers were glaringly inadequate, and no inducements 
whatever were held out to unusually effective workers. Congress missed 
the mark, though several needed improvements were made. The ques- 
tion was handled as if its chief intent were the creation and fortification 
of “jobs.” The whole machinery of small log-rolling was set in motion. 
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The families where Senator This or Representative That had been enter- 
tained made sure that their particular friends were sufficiently “pro- 
tected” in their positions. The principle of “protection” for home 
industries was so rigidly applied that under the new law it is next to 
impossible to get good teachers into the schools from outside of the 
city. Newcomers are required to begin with the lowest salary, no 
matter what their previous experience may have been. By this 
device the accursed system of inbreeding is continued, under which 
Washington schools have suffered for many years. 

Nevertheless, let us be truly thankful for the gains that have been 
made. The old Board of Education has been legislated out of existence. 
The new Board, with Rear Admiral Baird as president and Professor 
Everman as vice-president, takes an exalted view of its responsibilities. 
By electing Dr. Chancellor as superintendent it has declared emphatically 
in favor of a progressive policy. Educational considerations are placed 
uppermost. Pettifogging politics and petticoat intrigues, which have 
in the past interfered too much with school affairs, are radically elimin- 
ated. Dr. Chancellor is himself a growing man, and stands committed 
to the continuous improvement of teachers in professional efficiency. 
The chaotic conditions existing, especially in the high-school organiza- 
tion, will soon be reduced to order. 


The hygienic supervision of the schools will have his hearty co- 
operation. The school gardens and the play-ground movement will have 
his practical encouragement. Moral and civic training, the study of cur- 
rent events, the manual arts, and industrial instruction have in him 
an ardent champion. His broad interpretation of the common-school 
idea will advance at the Federal capital the extension of the schools 
into social centres. In all this he will have the unqualified backing of 
the Board and the loyal support of the best teachers. The outlook for 
the schools of Washington is brighter than it has been for many years. 
The limitations set to improvements by act of Congress can only retard, 
but will not hold up, the excellencies the schools might possess. 


Oss1an H. Lana. 
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MATERIALS of engineering have been divided into two classes: mate- 
rials of construction, and materials of consumption, the latter class includ- 
ing such substances as coal or other fuel, incapable of continuous and 
repeated use. It is beginning to be realized, however, that certain 
materials of construction, such as iron and steel,-are really consumed 
in their useful applications, partly by oxidation and general disintegra- 
tion, and also by being embodied in structures in which large masses of 
material are permanently withdrawn from possibility of future use, 
at least for long periods of time. 

When this view of the matter is coupled with the reports of the con- 
tinually increasing outputs of the iron furnaces and steel mills of the 
world, it will be seen that there is ground for the apprehension, recently 
expressed in various quarters, that the iron-ore supplies of the world 
are approaching calculable limitations. One naturally expects to hear 
reports, from time to time, as to the possible exhaustion of available coal 
fields; but to consider the possibility of no more new iron — or, as one 
investigator has put it, to realize that iron may some day become a 
precious metal, is, indeed, a matter for serious thought. 

As examples of the rate at which the production of iron and steel is 
increasing, some of the figures for the United States alone may be given. 
Thus, in the year 1905 there were made nearly 23,000,000 tons of pig 
iron, as against 16,500,000 for the preceding year, a gain of nearly forty 
per cent. The output of steel rose from nearly 14,000,000 tons in 1904 
to more than 20,000,000 tons in 1905, or more than forty per cent, and 
the production of steel rails showed a like proportional increase. When 
such figures as these are placed before the thoughtful engineer, he cannot 
but wonder how long such a conversion of raw material into finished 
products is going to last. 

In studying this question the elaborate report made to the Swedish 
Government by Prof. Térnebohm may be taken as a basis, although the - 
information upon which it is framed is manifestly incomplete. The 
estimate of Prof. Térnebohm puts the total iron-ore reserve of the world 
at 10,000,000,000 tons, while the present extraction and consumption 
is computed at 100,000,000 tons per year. This would indicate that our 
stock of iron ore will last us only 100 years; but, at the rate at which 
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the consumption is increasing, this period must be materially shortened, 
and Prof. Térnebohm estimates the actual future duration of the total 
iron-ore supply of the world as only about fifty years! 

An examination of these figures, however, by experts of other coun- 
tries shows that while the data for Sweden are probably accurate, the 
supply in other countries, notably in the United States, has been under- 
estimated. Many large areas of low-grade iron ore have not been 
included, while extensive deposits in Newfoundland, Canada, Mexico, 
Cuba, and South America have been omitted. The possibilities in Asia 
and Africa have likewise been ignored, and altogether it seems as if 
our reliable sources of information are as yet too limited to permit any 
very near time to be set when iron shall become a precious metal. Never- 
theless, the subject is a most important one for study and investigation, 
and while the duration of the supply may not yet be definitely predicted, 
it is altogether possible that there may be some shifting of industrial 
centres as the several local deposits are exhausted. 


I have mentioned in these reviews the investigations which have been 
made in Great Britain upon the probable duration of her coal resources. 
One of the points made in the report of the Royal Commission was that 
its findings were limited to estimates of the deposits not deeper than 
4,000 feet. Even this depth is greater than is now commercially worked 
in the British collieries, and the conditions involved in working coal 
seams so far below the surface are being seriously discussed. At the 
rate of increase indicated in the existing workings, the normal tempera- 
ture of the human body would be reached at a depth of a little more 
than 3,000 feet, and by the time 4,000 feet is reached the heat would 
probably exceed 100 degrees Fahrenheit. This means that some arti- 
ficial means of cooling the workings would have to be employed. A 
powerful ventilation would be necessary, and with it the use of liquid air 
or cooled compressed air, to absorb heat by its expansion. Experience 
in the boring of the Simplon tunnel through highly heated strata has 
shown what can be done in this direction, and any attempts at deep 
coal mining must involve similar problems. 

The coal-dust problem also becomes more serious, as the temperature 
increases, and altogether the expense involved in the development of 
the deeper-lying seams will be distinctly greater than appears from the 
mere question of increased winding costs. Nevertheless, the coal is 
there, and the time is approaching when it must be mined and raised, 
and there can be no doubt that methods and appliances will be forth- 
coming as they are required. 
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In these reviews, in the last issue of THe Forum, reference was made 
to the fact that modern engineering science was fully competent to meet 
such conditions as were revealed in the earthquake and fire at San Fran- 
cisco. This statement may be emphasized in view of the similar dis- 
aster which overtook the city of Valparaiso and other towns in Chile 
on August 16. The sequence of events was about the same in one case 
as in the other: one or more earth tremors, wrecking the buildings of 
inferior construction, dislocating water mains, and breaking gas and 
electric connections in such a manner as to cause numerous fires. In 
Valparaiso, as at San Francisco, by far the greater portion of the loss 
was due to the fire, all of which might have been avoided had the gas 
and electric service been constructed to withstand earthquake action, 
or at least to be safely interrupted in such case. 

The question of the crippling of the water supply also forms an im- 
portant element of the loss in both cases; and in the light of both events 
it appears imperative that the protection of gas, water, and electric 
supply against the action of earth tremors forms one of the duties of the 
engineer, in certain parts of the world, at least. In the great earth- 
quakes of the past the loss of life and property has been due mainly to 
the falling of buildings, or, as at Lisbon, to the action of the succeeding 
tidal wave. It is the effect of the earth tremors upon those appliances 
of modern civilization, the gas main and the live wire, which has caused 
earthquake to be so promptly followed by fire, and added a new and 
greater danger to the subterranean landslip. 

As in the case of San Francisco, the rebuilding of the destroyed 
portions of the cities of Chile should receive the best skill of the ablest 
engineers, in order that the benefits due to modern scientific equipment 
may not be overbalanced by the potentiality of disaster introduced 
into localities where even slight shiftings of the earth are to be expected. 
Methods of construction which are entirely permissible in other parts 
of the world may be wholly unsuited to earthquake countries, and with 
the recent experiences on the Pacific coasts of both North and South 
America some valuable engineering lessons have been taught. 


In connection with the subject of building-construction to resist 
damage by fire, it is interesting to note that the actual effects of fire 
upon a number of important varieties of building-stones are being scien- 
tifically investigated. The general behavior of different kinds of stone 
under the action of high temperatures has been stated many times, 
together with the extent to which the resistance is lowered after ex- 
posure to heat; but the results which have been observed of late show 
that the older data are by no means reliable. Apart from the direct 
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action of heat, many buildings are merely exposed to fire followed by 
the application of water, a treatment which weakens the material to a 
hitherto undetermined extent. 

In some experiments recently conducted by Mr. Baldwin-Wiseman, 
a series of test-pieces of sandstones, limestones, and other building- 
stones were exposed to accurately measured temperatures in an electric 
resistance furnace, comparative transverse and crushing tests being 
made before and after heating, both with and without quenching by 
water. The results are most instructive, showing that many highly 
esteemed building-materials lose a very great proportion of their strength 
by exposure to heat, so that a building which might be considered quite 
incombustible might also be wholly ruined by exposure to fire. Appar- 
ently no general law has been deduced by which a selection of the best 
building-stones can be governed, but it is most desirable that any stone 
to be used should be subjected to scientific fire-resistance tests, so that 
materials inferior in this respect may be avoided, and reliable data for 
proportions be ascertained. 


The successful manner in which the steel-cage system of building- 
construction resisted the action of earthquake and fire has called renewed 
attention to the general advantages of buildings designed upon engi- 
neering principles. At the present time plans have been made and con- 
struction partly begun in New York city alone for nineteen buildings 
representing a total of 401 stories, and an expenditure of thirty million 
dollars, or double the cost of the Simplon tunnel. Among these build- 
ings may be mentioned especially the thirty-six story addition to the 
Singer Building, the twenty-five story building of the City Investing 
Company, with its thirty-story tower, and the additions to the Trinity 
Building, this latter involving the removal of Thames street to a new 
adjacent site. 

The business quarters of New York, in spite of the northward move- 
ment of certain lines of trade, appear to be so firmly established in the 
lower part of Manhattan Island that the only way in which additional 
space can be gained is by increasing the height of the structures, a method 
which is being applied with skill and effect. The introduction of towers 
as portions of such buildings solves, to a certain extent, the difficulty 
otherwise appearing in the tendency of one building to “ blanket” another, 
this form of design permitting access of light and air to the lower stories 
without imposing a positive limitation to the height of the remainder. 

Apart from the extent to which the entire design and construction 
of the modern tall building constitute an engineering problem, the very 
existence of such structures depends upon the successful solution of other 
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scientific questions. Without the high-lift, high-speed elevator, whether 
hydraulic or electric, the tall building would be but a useless monu- 
ment, gazed at from without, like the spires of some medieval cathedral, 
but altogether inapplicable to the demands of modern business. It is 
a matter of interest, however, to note that even with the possession of 
the elevator the tall building, in the present sense of the term, did not 
come into existence until after the perfection of the telephone and the 
efficient telephone exchange. 

The mere fact that a man may conduct his affairs, not only over his 
own city, but with other parts of the country, regardless of his physical 
distance from other men, makes it practicable for him to occupy to 
advantage, and with especial ease and comfort, offices many stories above 
the sidewalk, and descend only when it pleases him to do so. 


With the tall building naturally comes the otherwise abnormal con- 
gestion of the streets of large cities with foot passengers at certain limited 
portions of the day. I have already discussed this question in these 
reviews, and called attention to the remedy which appears practicable 
by the provision of elevated sidewalks for pedestrians only. In certain 
quarters this expedient may lead to the use also of the travelling plat- 
form, but the complete separation of foot passers from vehicular traffic 
appears essential to any scientific solution of that congestion which 
must arise when the entire populations of buildings, each containing 
as many people as a small town, are discharged within the limits of a 
single hour. Certainly the benefits due to possible increase in speed of 
mechanically-propelled vehicles, electric cars and the like, should not 
be foregone because of the possible danger to pedestrians, but the neces- 
sity for providing fully and safely for both classes of traffic must be 
recognized. 


The successful launch of the “‘ Lusitania” brings the construction of 
the new high-speed turbine steamships of the Cunard Line one step 
further toward realization. I have already noted the great dimensions 
and high powering planned for this vessel and her sister ship, and it 
appears quite possible that they may accomplish the transatlantic 
passage from Queenstown to Sandy Hook within the proposed time of 
four days and a half. This means the maintenance of an average con- 
tinuous speed of about twenty-five knots an hour, a feat to be accom- 
plished only with such a proportion of power to displacement as to 
render the cost of operation too great to be practicable without the 
aid of a government subsidy. 

The real gain either to the travelling public or to the mails by such a 
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moderate increase of speed at such a cost is open to serious question. 
Those passengers who find the ocean-crossing a matter of such discom- 
fort as to induce them to demand the shortest possible time at sea might 
make the trip from land to land in almost, if not quite, as short a time 
by taking the northern route from Moville to Quebec; while the multi- 
plication of cables permits the immediate transaction of all urgent 
business. 

It seems absurd to spend excessive sums of money in the construction 
and operation of steamships for the mere purpose of clipping a few hours 
from the actual time of crossing, when so much time which might readily 
be saved is so heedlessly wasted at the terminals. I have spoken of 
this matter before, but it is one which demands interested and scientific 
attention. At the present time, both in steamship and railway service, 
nearly all effort to gain time is expended upon the most difficult and 
costly portion of the trip, without giving a thought to the time-saving 
possibilities to the passenger at the end of the run. At the present time 
the great steamship, taking her pilot off Sandy Hook, slackens her speed, 
stops at Quarantine, slowly proceeds up the river, and is laboriously 
and leisurely warped into her berth. The passengers are then obliged 
to wait for all luggage to be brought off, and are further detained until 
a body of customs inspectors, usually wofully inadequate in number, 
and absolutely indifferent to the time-limitations of the passengers, 
proceed to examine the trunks, bags, and bundles. This time-wasting 
operation over, the impedimenta must be transferred to wagons, while 
the passenger himself undertakes a walk of a quarter of an hour’s dura- 
tion to reach the place where, after a wait of indefinite length, he may 
consider himself to be really in the control of his own movements. 

Surely we have here as fit a field for the application of scientific 
methods to the saving of time as exists in the addition of thousands 
to the horse-power of the engines, and hundreds of tons to the daily 
coal consumption while in mid-ocean. It ought to be possible to have 
all the customs inspections made on board the vessel, after which all 
passengers could be transferred, with a minimum of delay, to swift tugs, 
classified by destinations, and delivering persons and belongings directly 
to piers upon which waiting trains of electrically-propelled cars could 
receive them, leaving the great vessel to reach her pier with all the pres- 
ent exasperating deliberation, free from the presence of a single passenger. 

The ease and facility with which this simple programme could be 
carried out was most clearly shown by the manner in which it was actually 
accomplished for the daughter of the President of the United States, 
a few weeks ago. So far as the cost is concerned, it requires only a simple 
computation to demonstrate that the necessary expenditure would be 


. 
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but a fraction of that required to save the same amount of time by 
increasing the speed of the vessel at sea. Similar applications of scien- 
tific methods to the systematization of manufacturing and commercial 
operations have made all the difference between profit and loss, and 
it would be a simple matter for some one of the existing steamship lines 
to beat the new Cunarders in the effective landing of passengers in this 
way without adding at all to the sea speed of its vessels. 


A notable example of naval construction is the new battle-ship of 
the British navy, the much-discussed ‘“‘Dreadnought.” Notwithstanding 
the official secrecy about the details of this latest fighting machine, the 
general features of the design are fairly well known. With a displace- 
ment of 18,000 tons and a speed of 21 knots, there is included an armor 
belt of 11 inches in thickness, and an armament of ten 12-inch guns 
and twenty-seven 12-pounders. The simplicity and uniformity of this 
armament is expected to permit a material reduction in complement, 
and in every detail it is believed that the maximum offensive efficiency 
will be attained. In appearance the ‘‘ Dreadnought”’ is altogether different 
from existing battleships, the general effect being that of a magnified 
torpedo-boat destroyer. The heavy armament requires a corresponding 
beam, the dimensions being: length 520 feet; beam, 82 feet; and mean 
draught 26} feet. 

It is interesting to note that even this powerful embodiment of the 
very latest efforts of the naval engineer and marine constructor only 
places Great Britain some eighteen months in advance of other naval 
powers. It is possible that the emergency may arise for the use of the 
“Dreadnought” before other and rival nations catch up, but it is again 
possible that this, the present “latest word” in sea fighters, may meet 
the tame career of many predecessors, and become obsolete without 
ever having had opportunity to prove her superiority. At the same time 
the mere existence of such a vessel and the three additional ones for 
which provision has been made, may tend to preserve the peace of the 
world as police of the seas, a service of even greater value than the 
actual exercise of the latent destructive capabilities of such a floating 
fortress. 


An interesting feature in water transport appears in the completion 
of the latest and largest addition to the fleet of river steamboats plying 
onthe Hudson. The “Hendrik Hudson,” 400 feet in length, 82 feet wide, 
and yet but 7 feet 6 inches draught, costing $1,000,000, represents the 
extreme development of the modern American river steamboat. With 
ample room for 5,000 passengers, this fine ship forms an interesting 
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contrast to the tiny “Clermont,” Fulton’s first steamboat, which, curiously 
enough, made its first trip between Albany and New York just ninety- 
nine years before. Still more curious was the fact that there was on 
board the “ Hendrik Hudson,” on her trial trip, the veteran naval engineer, 
Mr. Charles H. Haswell, himself born in the same year in which the 
“Clermont” was launched, and having more than once seen that pioneer 
vessel in service. 


Turning to a totally different department of applied science, one 
of the notable events of the past three months appears in the celebration 
of the jubilee of the industry of the production of dye-stuffs from coal 
tar. It was in 1856 that Mr. William Henry Perkin first produced mauve 
from coal tar, and the work of this youth of nineteen has since developed 
into one of the most varied and important of existing industries, the 
manufacture of aniline colors. Fortunately Mr. Perkin has survived to 
receive the rewards and honors accompanying his jubilee, including 
the bestowal of knighthood, this and other testimonials being most 
appropriately presented at the British Royal Institution. With the 
name of Perkin must also be associated those of Hofmann and Nicholson, 
followed by an army of workers in England and in Germany, extracting 
from what was an almost worthless by-product a long series of colors, 
photographic chemicals, and medicinal drugs, all commercially valuable, 
and many of extended use in the arts and sciences. 


Six months ago I referred to the important work of Birkeland and 
Eyde, in Norway, in the artificial production of nitrate fertilizers by 
the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. Since then the works at Notodden, 
using the Svelgfoss hydraulic power, have been put into active opera- 
tion, and in a recent address before the Faraday Society in London, 
Prof. Birkeland gave some positive data as to the commercial success 
of the process. As already described, the operation consists in the 
production of a powerful disc flaming electric arc, using water-cooled 
copper electrodes in a strong magnetic field. Air is delivered into the 
centre of the disc, and discharged at the periphery, the result being the 
combination of a portion of the oxygen and nitrogen to form nitric 
oxide, which, when treated with water, is converted into nitric acid. 
By a subsequent treatment with milk of lime a calcium nitrate is formed, 
this being equal, for all practical purposes, to Chile saltpetre. 

Since the natural deposits of saltpetre, the essential fertilizer for the 
wheat crop of the world, are estimated to last for less than fifty years 
longer, the importance of the development of an artificial process for the 
manufacture of a satisfactory substitute will be understood. The results 
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attained at Notodden show that the calcium nitrate can be manufac- 
tured at a works cost of £4 per ton, which is about one-half the present 
market price. 


The decision of the Senate of the United States to adopt the minority 
report of the Board of Consulting Engineers, means the adoption of the 
lock system for the Panama Canal. While this is in opposition to the 
views of some of the ablest hydraulic engineers of Europe who served 
on the Board, it has been approved by others, equally eminent in Amer- 
ica, and has been received with general satisfaction by the public, as 
meaning the completion of the work in the shortest practicable time 
at a minimum cost. The accepted plan provides for a summit level 
85 feet above tide, produced by a dam at Gatun, with three locks in 
flight, forming a lake of about 110 square miles in area, and ample control 
for the flood waters of the Chagres River; the descent being made in two 
stages, with one lock at Pedro Miguel and two near La Boca, with a lake 
at the 55-foot level between. 

In aecordance with the requirements of the law that the canal shall 
be constructed to accommodate vessels “of the largest tonnage and the 
greatest draught now in use, and such as may be reasonably anticipated,” 
the locks are designed for ships 900 feet in length and 95 feet wide; that 
is, 100 feet longer, and 7 feet wider, than the new Cunard turbine liners 
“Mauritania” and “Lusitania.”” Asa matter of fact, vessels of this class 
are not at all likely to traverse the canal, present commercial require- 
ments indicating maximum lengths of 700 feet and beam of 76 feet. 

The selection of the lock plan was undoubtedly due to the acceptance 
of the dominating influence of the Chagres River. It has been general 
to assume that the great difficulty of the sea-level plan lay in the immense 
amount of excavation it would require in the cut at Culebra. Had this 
been the only difficulty, it is probable that the sea-level project would 
have been adopted; but when it is understood that the real problem 
was the holding back of the entire flood waters of the Chagres, a flood 
of 80,000 cubic feet per second, by a dam at Gamboa, rising to a level of 
180 feet above the surface of the canal, and more than a mile in length 
at the crest, it will be seen that the Culebra cut was a secondary matter. 
In the sea-level plan the accumulated flood waters of the Chagres were 
to have been let off gradually through sluices into the canal itself, pro- 
ducing at times a current as high as four feet a second. In the lock 
project, the waters of the flood river merge into one great lake, with ample 
spillways, giving unrestricted navigation for vessels of all sizes for one- 
third of the whole distance across the isthmus. It is believed that the 
experience with the locks on the Sault Sainte Marie canal, between Lake 
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Superior and Lake Huron, warrants the belief that the locks at Panama 
can be operated without material delay to navigation, the tonnage pass- 
ing through the “Soo” canal now aggregating more than three times as 
much as that of the Suez canal. 


I have mentioned more than once the enormous possibilities for 
power generation which exist in the waste gases discharged by blast fur- 
naces, coke ovens, and other metallurgical furnaces. This question has 
been given continual attention in Germany, and much greater progress 
has there been made in utilizing this by-product than in other countries. 
In a paper recently presented by Dr. Hoffmann before the Society of 
German Engineers, some interesting information is given about the recent 
development in the adaptation of gas engines to be used with waste 
furnace gases. It is estimated that the so-called lean gases discharged from 
the blast furnaces of Germany are capable of developing one million 
horse-power. As a matter of fact, there are now built and under con- 
struction in Germany gas engines for this purpose aggregating 400,000 
horse-power. These engines are mostly in large units, one firm alone 
having constructed 140 engines totalling 120,000 horse-power. 

The utilization of coke-oven gases has proceeded more slowly, although 
the gas discharged from such ovens is of a much higher calorific value 
than the lean blast-furnace gas. The richer gas enables a greater power 
to be obtained from an engine of a given size than is possible with the 
poorer furnace gas, but the lean gas permits a higher degree of com- 
pression to be used without danger of premature ignition, this giving 
the somewhat paradoxical result that the poorer gas enables the higher 
thermal efficiency to be attained. 

There is little doubt that the apparent reluctance on the part of 
iron manufacturers and metallurgists to instal great gas-power plants 
is largely due to the fact that the manufacture and sale of power is an 
altogether different business from any of the metallurgical industries, 
and that in many instances a power plant is dependent upon local indus- 
tries which have to be built up in the vicinity. Although a portion of 
the power of Niagara is transmitted to Buffalo, the greater part of the 
output is taken by the electro-chemical and other works situated near 
the power house. The same plan is needed to obtain the best results 
from the utilization of furnace gases, since only a small proportion of the 
total power available is needed for driving blowing engines and other ma- 
chinery about the iron works, and a profitable outlet must be provided for 
the remainder. To develop the million horse-power which it is esti- 
mated is how being wasted in the discharge gases of the British metal- 
lurgical industries might well be the work of an altogether separate com- 
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mercial organization, having as its object the promotion of new industries 
dependent for their success upon cheap power, and, by thus providing 
an ample market for the energy saved from waste, enable a double 
advantage to be gained. 


In connection with this subject of gas power it may be noted that 
the gas turbine still continues to be a question for discussion. Apart 
from various academic studies as to the efficiency of free expansion in 
nozzles, such as have been made by Dr. Lucke, there has been some 
important experimental work carried on. Dr. Lucke himself has con- 
ducted a series of experiments upon a De Laval steam turbine driven 
by compressed air instead of steam, the results tending to confirm his 
theoretical deductions. 

At the same time M. Réné Armengaud and his associates in Paris 
have made excellent progress with the type of mixed gas and steam 
turbine to which I have already referred in these pages. By using 
liquid hydrocarbon fuel burned in a constant-pressure generator fitted 
with a water jacket, delivering the steam from the jacket with the prod- 
ucts of combustion upon the turbine wheel, the working temperatures 
have been kept within practicable limits, while maintaining a fair effi- 
ciency. The great difficulty, that of a rotary pressure blower suitable 
for use with such a machine, appears to have been overcome by the 
multicellular blower especially designed by M. Rateau for this work. 
Since this apparatus is even now undergoing practical tests it is too soon 
to make any positive statements, but there is no doubt that M. Armen- 
gaud and his colleagues have made much greater progress than any 
other investigators of the gas-turbine problem, and that they have an 
actual working machine in operation which bids fair to have a commercial 
as well as a technical future. 


The work of the engineer and that of the physicist is becoming more 
and more closely associated. Thus, the microscopic study of the physi- 
cal constitution of alloys has led to altogether new ideas concerning 
the properties of metals. Progress is being made in the direction of 
knowledge about the wonderful alloy of iron and carbon which we call 
steel, and the fact that the physical arrangement of the internal struc- 
ture has as much to do with its properties as its chemical composition 
is now well understood. 

In his recent address before the engineering section of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Prof. Ewing carried this 
relation between the physical constitution of metals and the engineering 
properties as materials of construction still further. It is well known 
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that when a material is subjected to a stress within a certain limit no 
permanent injury is done, and such a stress may be applied repeatedly, 
as in the case of a train passing over a bridge, with continued safety. 
When, however, this limit is exceeded, the material is overstrained and 
does not return to its original condition, but is permanently weakened. 
Just what actually occurs in such cases has not been fully determined. 
Engineers are generally content to say that the elastic limit has been 
passed, and to insist that structures should be so proportioned that 
this does not occur, without paying much attention to the internal trans- 
formation which has taken place. ue 

Prof. Ewing shows that microscopic studies of materials under such 
action exhibit alterations in crystalline structure. The crystal grains 
slip on each other and the strain persists when the stress exceeds the 
limit of elasticity, and the structure of the material is so altered that it 
can no longer be considered reliable. The question of crystalline polarity 
appears to enter into this action, explaining the manner in which particles 
rearrange themselves with rest. There are many things to be learned 
by the engineer about his materials, by applying the methods of the 
physicist, and the use of such methods is daily extending. 

In determining the elastic limit of a metal, that point at which the 
yield ceases to be proportional to the load, there has been a lack of pre- 
cise and yet practical methods. The observation of the load in the test- 
ing machine at the moment of the drop of the beam is often employed 
in the shop, but it is recognized as being only an approximation. A 
later method recently applied in France, really takes into account the 
fact that the crystalline structure is altered by excessive stress, this 
method depending upon the change in the electrical resistance of a metal 
when strain occurs. If a test piece is insulated in the testing machine 
and so arranged that a current of electricity flows through it, the flow 
of current will change as the load is applied. A recording galvanometer 
will show a curve corresponding to the stress which is applied to the 
piece in the testing machine. At the moment when the elastic limit 
is passed there is formed a sharp jog in the curve, which then rapidly 
changes its curvature, and the elastic limit is thus indicated with a 
degree of precision not otherwise attainable. 

Such methods as these, applied to the study of every-day materials 
of construction, may be accepted as indications of the extent to which 
the most refined processes of the physical laboratory are being used by 
the engineer to give him fuller control over his appliances. 


As indicated in the last preceding of these reviews, the passage of 


the bill relieving alcohol from revenue taxation when so denatured as 
16 
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to render impossible its use as an intoxicating beverage is attracting 
much attention to the possibilities of the new fuel in the United States. 
The precise working of the new law cannot be predicted until the rules 
under which it is to be enforced are made public, but it is only proper 
to correct some misapprehensions upon the subject. Some engineers 
have made careful computations as to the relative costs of gasoline and 
of alcohol, based upon the theoretical heating values of the two fuels 
and their corresponding market prices. This is a rather difficult matter 
to calculate, because the actual cost of manufacturing alcohol under 
the new conditions cannot be safely predicted. It appears, however, 
that upon the assumption that the efficiencies of the two fuels is propor- 
tional to their calorific power, ninety-per-cent alcohol must be sold at 
twelve cents per gallon to give the same power-cost as gasoline at fifteen 
cents. It must be remembered, however, that the demand for a suitable 
liquid fuel for motors is continually increasing, so that there is every 
reason to believe that the price of gasoline will rise. 

It is well known that ordinary automobile engines can be run on 
alcohol without any change whatever, and a machine may be brought 
home with alcohol if gasoline is not to be had. At the same time, the 
best results are obtained when the engine is especially arranged for the 
new fuel, and this may readily be done. Alcohol will stand a much 
higher degree of compression without pre-ignition than gasoline, and 
this higher compression, as is well known, gives a better efficiency of 
performance and a cleaner combustion. By reducing the proportion 
of clearance space the compression may be correspondingly increased, 
and the engine thus adapted for alcohol vapor. 

Since alcohol is less volatile than gasoline, a modification is desirable 
in the construction of the carburetter or vaporizer in which the liquid 
is converted into gaseous fuel for the engine. The best results are 
obtained by arranging the carburetter so that the hot exhaust gases from 
the engine pass around the vaporizer, this heat readily making up for 
the less volatile nature of the fuel. 

The United States Department of Agriculture has already started 
an investigation into the best conditions for the use of alcohol fuel in 
small engines, and by the first of the coming year, when the new law 
goes into effect, there will doubtless be ample data available for prac- 
tical use. 


At the time of the first commercial production of liquid air, several 
vears ago, a number of untenable claims were made as to its practical 
applications. As I have already noted, one of the most valuable uses 
to which the liquefaction of air has been put is that of the subsequent 
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separation of the oxygen and nitrogen by fractional distillation and 
rectification. The possession of such a substance as liquid air, however, 
has proved of much value in the study of the behavior of various ma- 
terials at low temperatures. It is generally assumed, for instance, that 
at very low temperatures metals become brittle and even fragile, and in 
numerous cases the breaking of steel rails in winter weather has been 
attributed to this cause. By the use of a bath of liquid air it has been 
found practicable to test various metals and alloys at temperatures as 
low as —180° C.; and this has led to the discovery that while many 
steels have their tensile strength increased, their ductility lowered, and 
their brittleness raised at low temperatures, this is not always the case. 

Mr. Hadfield has shown that a nickel-manganese steel can be made 
whick will be as tough, if not tougher, at 180° C. below zero than it 
is at ordinary atmospheric temperatures, and this too without material 
change in the tensile strength. Liquid air has also been used for 
quenching specimens after tempering, and some instructive informa- 
tion has been obtained about the processes of hardening in this way. 
The much-heralded liquid is thus becoming useful in ways not con- 
sidered by its original exploiters, and will doubtless find increasing 
applications of similar nature. 


Some time ago reference was made to the fact that little progress 
could be expected in aeronautics by ordinary experimenting with diri- 
gible balloons, the gas bag necessarily exposing so much more surface 
to the wind than the propellers as to render the control of the machine 
a doubtful matter, except in light weather. The suggestion was made, 
however, that much valuable information might be obtained by using 
a dirigible balloon as a supporter for an aeroplane, this enabling prac- 
tical experience in balancing and control to be acquired with safety, 
after which the support could be gradually relieved until the new machine 
should be able to go it alone. 

It is interesting to note that this plan has been adopted by M. Santos- 
Dumont in his latest apparatus, the gas bag having been abandoned in 
favor of the aeroplane, except that a small gas bag is used as a supporter 
in the preliminary experiments. The aeroplane has a supporting area 
of 861 square feet, and, with the occupant, weighs 463 pounds, this 
being the total weight to be supported. The 24 horse-power engine 
weighs only 2.64 pounds per horsé-power. 

Henry HarkISON SUPLEE. 











THE RELATION OF EDUCATION TO GOOD GOVERNMENT. 


THE increase in the number of men of university training in the 
United States and in Germany during the last thirty years has been 
pointed out as one of the most remarkable facts of our epoch. Higher 
education has adjusted itself to. the needs of our modern life, and the 
demand for university education is more earnest in both these coun- 
tries than anywhere else, and has become far more general. Our people 
at large have awakened to the one thing needful for national success— 
the growth of a truly scientific spirit in the conduct of affairs, from the 
smallest industry to the administration of the State itsclf. Take as an 
example the planning of the structure of a business. We rc<ugnize this 
as the task of an expert, and we entrust it to a scientific specialist whose 
duty it is to codrdinate all the departments and guard against any waste 
of energy or leakage of power in the great organism, which differs as 
widely from the old empirical type as the modern turbine steamship 
from the ancient sailing-vessel. Economy is the key to success in sharp, 
merciless modern trade competition. The cheapest and best producer 
is bound to take the lead. 

In Germany, the scientific spirit has penetrated into every branch 
of business, into every factory. Empirical systems which have not 
adapted themselves to the changes have one by one gone to the wall. 
It has become a frequent saying that the German university professor is 
the father of modern German industry. This is true tothe word. He 
has harnessed science to industry and has brought Teuton energy, enter- 
prise, and perseverance to its fullest development. Compare the statis- 
tics of German industry and tradc before and after the university professor 
devoted his brains to the solution of practical problems. They speak 
more clearly than words. The modern business man himself has become 
a scientist, because he discovered that neither energy nor perseverance 
nor push can ever replace science and thus allow the continuation of more 
or less empirical methods. 

In visiting American plants and factories and studying American 
industrial enterprises in other countries, I have been struck by the rdle 
college men are now playing in this field. The provision made by leading 
manufacturing concerns for receiving college graduates as “student 
apprentices” is the clearest indication of the change of feeling. The 
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more science progresses, the more will the college man be needed in all 
engineering industries, and especially in railway engineering. We are 
approaching the time when no railway repair or locomotive shop can 
work without university men. Still one hears from time to time ridicule 
expressed that the modern university claims to teach boys how to build 
dynamos or make typewriting machines or pianos. No universities ever 
advanced such a claim, because this has nothing to do with their functions. 
Their aims are higher. Such institutions as the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, the Ecole Polytechnique of Paris, the University of Tokio, 
and the technical high schools of Germany are not manual training 
schools. They are founded to educate the professional engineers, the 
officers of the vast industrial armies. These, like their comrades in the 
fighting armies, who must know how to groom or shoe a horse or to clean 
a rifle and pack a saddle, must become familiar with the materials and 
processes of their profession. Hence they are put through a certain 
amount of shopwork in the engineering schools. The fact that a grad- 
uate of one of these schools is able to go to work in a locomotive 
shop or in a foundry is merely an incident of his training. He is not 
tr-ined to work there, but to use his brains constantly to improve on 
the work. 

Another great step forward in our modern education is the establish- 
ment of systematic university courses in commerce and finance, like 
those in the universities of Illinois and Wisconsin, and like Germany 
possesses in her High School of Commerce (Handelshochschule) at 
Leipzig. The new degree, “Bachelor of Commerce,” shows the honor 
commerce to-day bestows upon science, and that the technique of com- 
merce has been placed on a par with the old classical education. 

On the face of it, it may perhaps appear to the student that he has 
been acquiring knowledge which has a definite and realizable value, because 
it will help him to make a career for himself, and gain sustenance for 
family and belongings. But the ultimate justification of the educational 
system, culminating as it does in the degrees of the American univer- 
sities, is that the character of the individual student shall thereby be 
moulded into a higher moral and intellectual type. If this ideal be 
reached, the student becomes not only a better pleader, doctor, journalist, 
or public official, or whatever his future career may be, but he becomes 
also a finer specimen of man and a truer citizen, exercising a healthy 
influence on his environment. He inspires others with his example. He 
elevates and purifies the tone of the society to which he belongs, thus 
upholding and strengthening the great American ideal and the corner- 
stone of liberty: the Government of the people, by the people, for the 
people. “A square deal for every man, no less, no more.” 
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The most scientific life of our present day demands its fulfilment in 
the inspiration of idealism. There is no conflict between knowledge and 
duty, between university scholarship and devoted belief in the higher 
obligations of our life. Whatever we may learn may be useful for the 
comfort of our life; but the highest fact we can learn is the most certain 
and most important fact that our life is not for comfort’s sake, that our 
life has its meanings and above all its duties to others. 

Last winter a movement was initiated by some high-minded college 
men which may have consequences of world-wide benefit. The object 
of this movement was to bring American college men closer together and 
to inspire them to greater activity in developing a better national life. 
Never before has not only America but every nation been confronted with 
such vast and intricate social problems as at this time. Never before 
was offered to the college man a grander opportunity to discharge his 
obligations to his country. This movement ought to arouse him to a 
realization of his larger responsibilities on account of his superior pos- 
sessions. The days have passed when college men could, without much 
apparent harm, neglect this duty toward their Government. Now the 
opportunity is offered to them to consider not only their relationship to 
the Government, but methods of education as well, of which in a cer- 
tain sense they are trustees. 

It has frequently struck me in listening to impressions received in 
America by foreign travellers that the American in his deepest nature is 
a realist who strives for power and wealth and outer comfort; that the 
object of his life is to pile up the mighty dollar. People who speak thus 
seem to me blind to everything which lies below the surface. They seem 
to have studied the mills and factories of the industrial centres and to have 
neglected to read or understand the character of the American man or 
woman. They seem to have been bewildered by those outer symptoms 
which necessarily accompany the opening of a new land with great 
material resources, and to have been unable to fathom the real meaning 
and purpose of those energies which are active in the American people. 
Since my first arrival in America I have held that the real spirit is ideal- 
istic and that the average individual American is controlled by ideal 
istic impulses. Those who may contradict me cannot have sounded the 
depths of the philosophy of Ralph Waldo Emerson, or studied the life 
and read the speeches of Abraham Lincoln, and considered their far- 
reaching effect on the American people. In Lincoln’s great character 
nothing can be more striking than the way in which he combined reality 
and the loftiest ideal, with a thoroughly practical capacity to achieve 
that ideal by practical methods. This faculty seemed to give him a 
far-sighted, almost superhuman vision, which enabled him to pierce the 
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clouds obscuring the sight of the keenest statesmen and thinkers of his 
age. 

How could it be otherwise that a people who have produced such 
men as Emerson and Lincoln should not be unselfish, helpful, and enthusi- 
astic for ideal values; that they should not be followers in the religious 
paths of their forefathers, and be conservative? Such a people will 
always be moved to action more easily by feelings than by calculations, 
by emotional inspiration than by selfish practical expectations. Ask 
any outsider to name the two most sincere representatives of true Ameri- 
canism. If he knows the American people he will tell you Lincoln and 
Emerson. Emerson made the heart of the New World beat in Concord, 
and its impulses have penetrated into every limb of the body of this vast 
republic. Idealism has done and is doing more for the happiness of the 
people than cold logic could ever have hoped to accomplish. In every 
true American the idealistic tendencies of these two great souls are active. 

The aim of all men and women whose philosophy amounts to any- 
thing has been and will be the same: the helpful, uplifting idea. One 
of the greatest gifts man has received from God is the opportunity to help 
his brethren. The best of them at times will need a helping hand. But 
in helping or in asking for help each man must work for himself, and unless 
he so works no outside help can avail him. To be permanently effective, 
aid must always take the form of helping a man to help himself. Who- 
ever submits to be carried does not deserve any help. Since the human 
race has existed, the happiness resulting from helping one’s neighbors, 
strange to say, rarely has been discovered, and generations have come 
and gone who have searched for happiness in riches, pleasures, and hollow 
social success. 

i0¢the tells us of this in his tragedy, “Faust.’’ The scholar Faust, 
tired with the narrowness of his life, meets the Devil, who seeks an 
opportunity to gain Faust’s soul for hell. The Devil offers to give Faust 
every beautiful thing on earth which he may desire, promising him thus 
the fullest satisfaction and happiness. If the Devil succeeds the soul of 
Faust is to be his reward. The bargain is struck. The first act of the 
Devil is to take Faust to a wine cellar where students waste their nights 
in drinking. But this disgusts Faust, and Mephisto has to try another 
temptation. He chooses love. Faust adores Gretchen. Though he 
enjoys the charms of his daysof love, he fails to find with her that achieve- 
ment of all desires which was promised to him. Hence he leaves Gret- 
chen, and the tempter brings him to the Court of a mighty emperor in 
the hope that Faust then will realize his ambitions. He experiences 
excitement and emotion, but these and the splendor of the Court do 
not satisfy him and he longs for another change. He plunges into the 
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study of classic art, and the beauty of the antique life fascinates him 
for awhile. But this merely esthetical enjoyment cannot hold his mind. 
He asks Mephisto to help him to great wealth and power. Assisted by 
his tempter he becomes a famous general, aids an emperor to victories 
in war, and receives vast territories as reward. But even these possessions 
cannot make him happy. Wealth and power alone cannot satisfy him. 
The more land he has the more he wants, and it is that which he does not 
possess that he longs for the most. One day Faust passes the humble 
but happy hut of a poor farmer and desires it. To satisfy him the 
Devil kills the poor farmer and burns his property. This, however, 
oniy renders Faust still more unhappy. In the mean time he has become 
an old, care-worn man with waning eyesight. 

His mind is suddenly opened. He learns that through all his life he 
has sought merely enjoyment in the riches and the pleasures of this world. 
He now resolves to help others before death carries him away, and to 
do something not for personal enjoyment, but for that which his feeling 
of duty demands. In his domain there is a wide swampy morass, gen- 
erating fever and disease and destroying hundreds of lives every year. 

He resolves to devote all his energy to clearing the swamp and to 
turn it into a healthy abode for the poor. He finds in this work the 
thrill of true happiness and he lies down to die. The Devil claims Faust’s 
soul because Faust had found real happiness and satisfaction. But God’s 
angels descend from heaven, and while the Devil is trying to grasp 
Faust’s soul, the angels ascend with it to God. The Devil lost because 
the contract had not been fulfilled. Faust did not find true happiness 
by any gift from Mephisto, but by his own unselfish efforts in helping 
others. 

Nothing has been proved to the world more emphatically than the 
fact that it is only by idealistic action and by the will to do our duty that 
we can ever expect to gain real satisfaction and happiness. This truth is 
as old as the human race, and we find it embodied in all the teachings 
of the great leaders and thinkers of Asia: Buddha, Confucius, Mencius, 
Laotze, and Kang-Hi, China’s most renowned ruler. The great leaders 
of the middle ages and of modern days, who have elevated humanity, 
closely followed the paths of the ancients. 

During the time of Kang-Hi there ruled, in the West, Frederick the 
Great, the Hohenzollern soldier, teacher, thinker, and philosopher, who 
laid the foundation of Germany. It is highly interesting to notice how 
these two powerful leaders of men, having not the slightest spiritual 
contact, separated by thousands of miles of at that time mostly unknown 
lands, preached the same doctrines and laid down the same maxims of 
Government which can be summed up in the principle: Help the people. 
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During those days it had become almost a law for rulers to maintain their 
sovereignty by crooked means, by treachery, and by violence. Machi- 
avelli was the chief originator and promoter of this policy, and the advice 
he gave to the diplomat was on the samelines. In America, George Wash- 
ington developed the new school of diplomacy which put an end to those 
crooked dealings between foreign representatives and the government 
they were accredited to. {n our days of enlightenment, this immoral 
system in every case is bound to fail and to dishonor the man who is 
shortsighted enough to practise it. 

In Germany, it was Frederick the Great who attacked and wiped 
out this pernicious school as far as his country was concerned. When 
Crown Prince of Prussia, shortly before he ascended the throne, Frederick 
wrote his famous treatise entitled “ Anti-Machiavelli.” He condemned 
the books of Machiavelli not only as immoral, but as absolutely wrong, 
selfish, and dangerous. He expressed his own view that the ruler of a 
country could only maintain himself by serving the people with ability 
and absolute honesty. Government all countries need, Frederick points 
out, “and so long as a ruler will do his duty, his people will need him 
and will be grateful for the service he gives.” A striking contrast with 
the Latin notion, “L’Etat c’est moi,” Frederick’s maxim was that a 
ruler is, and should consider himself, “the first servant of his people.” 

At that time the statesmen of Europe smiled at the ingenuousness 
of the “fantastic idealist,” as they called Frederick; but this mighty 
man soon proved to them by deeds that his maxims were vastly superior 
to the crooked means and intricate evils of the old diplomacy. On 
I'rederick’s maxims rests the strength of modern Germany, and before 
them crumbled the great armies of Europe led against the dauntless 
young Hohenzollern. 

Baron SPECK VON STERNBURG. 











THE UNIVERSITY PRESIDENT. 


IF one is disposed to make comparison between captains of commerce 
and industry and those to whom is entrusted the charge of our great 
universities, it may be well to consider the work imposed on the presidents 
of a dozen or more of our leading institutions. Bring together a plant 
whose value vies with that of the largest department store or of a great 
manufactory, a faculty sufficient to people a village, a student body 
equal to the population of a small city — people of varying tastes and 
strong convictions, their likes and dislikes made more emphatic by their 
training, each seeing in his views and aspirations the salvation of all, 
and each assured of the correctness of his views —and a problem is 
created to tax the most astute mind. 

The modern university president is a recent figure. The multiplying 
of interests diverse in character, the increasing number of officers and 
students, the peculiar and intensely individualized type of present-day 
academic life, and the claims, often conflicting, of patrons and bene- 
factors call for the largest tact and wisdom. 

Higher education is making wonderful provision these days in all 
branches of learning. The engineer complained that he was overlooked 
and technical schools sprang up in every city. The artist found himself 
neglected, and immediately art institutes were planned and erected. 
The agriculturist is provided for; of schools of commerce there are now 
many in this country. Civil service has made special preparation essen- 
tial to the holding of public office. 

But for the university presidency there can be no apprenticeship; 
and if there could be, how many would be selected in this way? A 
favorite professor, a public man who has given some evidence of leader- 
ship, a clergyman who has raised a church debt or been a favorite pulpit 
orator, or, last, but not least, someone who has a friend at court — such 
are a few of the elements that determine a choice. Capable as such men 
may be they must learn, and while other institutions are advancing, 
here is one that must be to a greater or less degree acephalous while the 
new head is committing his lines. Occasionally, it is true, a man is 
chosen to a responsible position in the administration of the affairs of 
a corporation not because of special preparation for that particular line 
of work, but for the reason that his reputation, already established, 
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brings to his new field added dignity and credit. But, as a rule, a church 
seeking a pastor, a manufactory seeking a head, school boards, and 
business firms generally, ask for experience and for ability already tested 
and approved. Experience is the better part of preparation, to-day, in 
profession and in trade. The university or college president, however, 
must serve his apprenticeship after the burden has begun to weigh down 
— anxious experiment is the price of skill. 

As in everything else a prime requisite is finance. The day is rapidly 
passing when basket collections are adequate to the building up of a 
strong university or even of a college. The savings of poor men may 
be hallowed by heroic sacrifice, as when a few clergymen met to give of 
their scant store to found what was to be Harvard University, or again 
when small gifts but biting sacrifice prepared the way for Yale. To-day 
Harvard’s endowment amounts to $18,000,000, that of Chicago $20,000,- 
000, and that of Leland Stanford is possibly twice as much. The annual 
budgets of at least four of our American universities have passed the 
million-dollar mark, and the annual expenditure of a dozen others amounts 
to half that sum. Such figures tell more graphically than words of the 
grave responsibilities that devolve upon a university head. Money is 
a prime essential: sinews of war must be had. Hence, whether persuad- 
ing individuals or legislatures, the financial end of the enterprise must 
ever be one for a successful president to meet and grapple with. 

Fifteen years ago a band of men decided to found a university in the 
open fields on the south side of Chicago. Behind them was failure, 
honorable, but humiliating. Some may say that the millions of a bene- 
factor made success easy; but it required the genius of leadership to 
interest the donor, and the first million had to be raised before other 
friends could be secured. The great metropolis had much civic pride, 
but it required more than a “Go to, let us build,” to move it. President 
Harper was a dreamer who amazed by the vastness of his plans, but he 
could conjure brains to his side and money to his aid — he achieved the 
impossible. When he first mentioned $50,000,000 as the endowment 
to be secured, educators East and West quietly smiled, and cartoonists 
made merry. But while men mused the fire burned, and ere a quarter 
of a century had passed the vision was proven a reality. 

It requires master skill to bring cool, calculating business men to see 
the overwhelming needs of education. Enlarging a store or factory 
and adding to barns and stock are all good enough —the results can be 
computed in coin of the realm. But to see the wisdom of enlarging 
educational plants is quite apart. Brains cannot be weighed or computed 
in terms of cash. Hence the enlargement of brain power is too often 
looked upon as a desirable luxury. But the most practical thing in the 
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world is brains; and the successful president must burn this fact into the 
minds of his clients, and work up such an enthusiasm among his con- 
stituency as shall become a lust for giving. 

Another quality of the successful administrative officer is the power 
to organize. Given certain elements, he must so combine them as to 
produce the most potent results. Committees must be so appointed as 
to bring together men harmonious but of varied powers. One man is 
wise to plan, another is a better executive. The forte of one is finance; 
of another, system; of still another, publicity. Organization must ever 
be planned for the largest development and realization of resources. 

The president, to be successful, must be aggressive. Where he 
bivouacs to-day the world must tent to-morrow. Again, he must not 
become a worshipper of his own methods. When a plan has wrought 
its purpose, it must give way to something else, and the change must be 
so accomplished that the departure of the old and the incoming of the 
new may not be noticed. If one plan fail, another must be at hand to 
take its place. The executive must be resourceful — must foresee the 
remedy before the difficulty occurs. Plans must be tested ere the public 
is aware. Publicity must follow approval, lest the head of the institution 
come to be regarded as a vain dreamer. Furthermore, he must know 
how to bring men together in conference and how to sift out the prac- 
tical element in each suggestion offered; and he must be able to combine 
these gleanings and round them out into a system. 

The president must be alert, able to discern, ready to realize, and 
capable to create, if need be, an opportunity. With the shrewdness of a 
business man, he must not only have the power to recognize an opening 
when it occurs, but he must have things so in hand that he may 
launch into that opening the solid phalanx of the entire institution 
before some other man shall see and precede him. This is one secret 
of the phenomenal success of several of our American universities. 
Claims are to be seized as soon as opened, and worked to their utmost 
limits. 

But, withal, the president must be preéminently sane. Possessed of 
a judicial mind, he must be able to weigh conflicting interests, to prove 
novelties, to detect dross, and to sift out that which is worthy. It is 
human to err, but it is also too often fatal. Especially must the execu- 
tive guard his utterance, so that even the searching pen of the critic or 
caricaturist may not have just occasion for bringing reproach on the 
institution he represents. The chief executive of a great university 
plays a large part in shaping public opinion. The pronouncements of 
such men as Eliot, Gilman, Angell, James, Jordan, and others of their 
class are eagerly looked for on important issues, even by those who are 
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readiest to criticise them. On the eve of a great event, the press will 
spare no expense to secure a consensus of presidential judgments. 

The president must be a man of scholarly tastes. He must detect 
the charlatan and pick out the scholar, and this not only in his own line 
of study, but in others as well. He must be able to weigh up and esti- 
mate his man. True, he will have advisers; but here again he must 
beware that he give not his ear to Ahitophel. Many-sided, the ideal 
president will know how to sympathize with men in every department; 
yet he must deprive himself of apparent intimacies, lest there seem to 
be ground for charges of biassed judgment. He must, however, be a 
mixer. The world is a social conglomerate. The wishes of all must be 
in a measure regarded; men of varying tastes and beliefs must be per- 
suaded to fall into line; obstructions must be removed, and those who 
hinder must be induced to help. 

There is need of poise. It is most natural to be human, and it is 
human to have preferences and prejudices. The president’s ear is con- 
stantly dinned by importunate voices. Unless one is on guard, the heart 
comes to lean in one direction or another; a coterie of favorites grows up; 
a ring is formed; and the university becomes a machine. The president 
must not permit personal friendships to enter into the regulation of the 
institution, nor should anything but personal worth suggest or dictate 
appointment to any office or station. 

The men under the direction of the head of the institution are to be 
gradually sorted into place, so that their several talents may have 
fullest play. It takes time and skill to secure orientation for each member 
of an academic community. Furthermore, in the best of communities 
arise bickerings and jealousies, misunderstandings and fears. To rise 
above these, to keep the mind free and unbiassed, to cultivate among 
his colleagues the spirit that sinks personal feelings in the common good, 
—this is a herculean, ever-present, often thankless task for a chief 
executive. The university president must absolutely refuse to be lined 
up by any clique or party. 

The president must be a prophet. With the eye of a seer, he must 
divine the needs and aspirations of the future and make provision 
therefor. Often a president comes to his office with an injunction to 
“shake things up.” Even the schools fall into ruts, — and of all ruts 
the academic are the deepest and most fatal. To blaze a way for the 
many departments of the modern school calls for the fullest exercise of 
the most cosmopolitan mind. 

The supreme test of presidential fitness is personality. Many minds 
in council may frame an institution’s policy; the executive head must 
carry it through. For the time it is his policy, and he is its spokesman. 
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A weakling here must fail, while the man of force so inspires the academic 
world with his will and purpose that an “ipse dixit” removes occasion 
for doubt or hesitation. A college knows its master. With all variance 
and boasted independence, the university body lends itself to control; 
and the strong, virile personality at the head can so impress his co- 
workers that all will follow, unconscious of the fact that they are doing 
another’s will. A policy once framed must be carried out; advisers 
again become subordinates. Such men as Adams, Pepper, Gregory, 
McCosh, Finney, and others stamped themselves on the institutions 
they served — not as despots, but as mighty men born to preside over 
the destinies of their fellows. 
Wauiace N. STEARNS. 
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THE BIRTH OF THE NEW NIPPON. 


In those latter days of the sword and the Shoguns, in the classic 
quiet of the Kioto palaces, his Majesty the Emperor of Nippon was as 
charming as he was futile, and as useless as a poet. 

In name, and in name alone, the Shogun was his military chieftain. 
Master of all the three hundred clans of the feudal Nippon, the Shogun 
was in fact at the head of the administration. The army was his; and 
into his treasury flowed the revenues of the entire empire. In foreign 
affairs, also, his was the master sceptre. Naturally, you would ask: 
If the actual powers of the state, both military and civil, were in the 
hands of the Shogun, for what fanciful and amiable reason should he 
take the trouble of maintaining the fiction of the Imperial Court at 
Kioto? What unheard-of modesty prevented him from ascending him- 
self the throne of the Emperor? The reason of it all was this: His 
Majesty the Emperor having turned over the power of temporal gov- 
ernment into the hands of the Shogun, his regent, he continued, never- 
theless, to be the sovereign of our imagination, of our traditional rites, 
and of our devotion. Ancient chronicles told us that he was the Son of 
Heaven: in the heart of his people he was sacred. If, indeed, he was 
somewhat of an abstraction, his Majesty was not a whit less sub- 
stantial than another great viewless sovereign called Ideal. In fine, 
our Emperor was our national ideal in flesh and blood; he was the 
state. And the chief distinction between the genius of the Eastern 
civilization and that of the West lies in this: With you, the individual 
is the hub of the universe — even charity begins at home with you; 
while with us of the East, it is the whole, the state, not the individual, 
that we emphasize. An individual is nothing; the state, the whole, 
is everything. We sacrifice thousands of individuals, we sacrifice our 
children and our wives upon the altar of national honor, without hesi- 
tation, without regret. 

It is this conception of the whole, the state, as sacred to us as God, 
that his Majesty the Emperor incarnates. Hence his transcendent 
power and worth, his almost limitless sway over our hearts. The Sho- 
gunate did not dare, even in all the madness and folly which marked 
the black days of half a century ago, to lift its mailed hands against the 
sacred dignity of the Kioto Court. All that the Shogunate wished, 
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therefore, was ¢o overwhelm the Imperial Court with the weight of its 
own sense of dignity, to keep its thoughts completely occupied with the 
entertainment of the gods, with flowers and poetry, and to repeat, for- 
ever and a day, the threadbare protestation that the affairs of the “ float- 
ing world” of human vanity and worries were utterly below the dignity 
of his Sacred Majesty and his Court! It came to pass, in truth, that the 
choicest of the diplomatic talents of the Shogun’s court at Yedo were 
devoted, through the sheer eloquence of politeness, to the annihilation 
of the Kioto Court in regard to the realm of practical politics. All this 
was in the days of Old Nippon. And in the downfall of the Shogunate, 
and the restoration of the administrative functions to his Majesty the 
Emperor, you can find the cradle of the New. 

That we may the better understand the story of the birth of the 
New Nippon, let us steal a glance at the Nippon of the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Feudalism had called into flower in Nippon a 
race of strong men called “Samurai.’’ It would be a careless rendering, 
indeed, to call these men a soldier class, a class of the military caste; 
for not only the sword, but the brains of the nation as well, were with 
this race of men. Like the middle class of England, they were the back- 
bone of the land. And out from among them came the prophets, the 
martyrs, and the authors of the New Nippon. As in all critical hours of 
a people — ’tis the same old story, East and West —a comparatively 
small number of men stand at the helm. Not many shine with the 
distinction of being the brains of the time. Nevertheless, at their backs 
stand the mass of the people. What the Samurai read, thought, dreamed, 
and talked about filtered naturally and with ease down to the people. 
The Samurai led, but the people responded to their appeals, and lost no 
time in reading the signs of the times after them. 

Of the many causes which wove the cradle for the New Nippon, 
and brought about the downfall of the Shogunate as well as the restora- 
tion of the Imperial House to power, there were four more important 
than the rest: (1) The activities of the pro-Imperialistic party, under 
the leadership of two great clans of the south, called Satsuma and Choshu, 
and of Mito in the north; (2) the revival of the study of the ancient 
Chinese classics and the classics of our own land; (3) the publication 
of two great histories, called Dai-Nihon-Shi and Nihon Gaishi; and 
(4) the Treaty of Shimoda. And, then, there were two men who shone 
like two suns, around whom the men and events of the dawn hour of 
the new day for Nippon revolved. One was Rekko, Prince of Mito, 
and the other was Shimazu Nariakira, Prince of Satsuma. 

Satsuma and Choshu, champions of the Imperial cause. In the opening 
years of the seventeenth century was fought the battle of Sekigahara: 
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it was the Waterloo of the feudal Nippon. The victor, Tokugawa 
Ieyasu, unified the hostile clans under a central military court at Yedo 
and founded the Shogunate. Among the many lords of clans whom he 
defeated on the historic field of Sekigahara were those of Choshu and 
of Satsuma. Defeat did not sit upon the clansmen of Satsuma and 
Choshu like a silken garment. Very sensitive, always, of honor, they 
could not for a moment forget their dishonor. They knew how to wait. 
Two centuries and a half of piping peace followed the battle of 
Sekigahara. Adversity, which makes the weak strong, made stronger 
the two great clans of the south. Their faith in the coming of the sweet 
hour of revenge was not a house built upon the sands. At Yedo, the 
men of the Shogunate, the children of the sturdy victors of Sekigahara, 
permitted silk, sake, and women to moth-eat the fibre that was within 
their marrow. Their swords, now merely objects of art, mere articles 
of toilet and of ornament, slept, if not rusted in their gold and lacquered 
scabbards. The same conqueror who had years and years before wiped 
out Athens and the might of Rome came and made his home in the 
Shogun’s castle city of Yedo. This was unfortunate; for the Shogunate, 
it was a catastrophe. The Shogun ruled not through love, but through 
the sword only. As you see, then, the two formidable clans of Satsuma 
and of Choshu were not, after all, the most formidable foes of the 
Shogun; the enemy was within. The rich brocade in the Yedo Castle 
of the days of the Genroku period, its songs and its books, its banquets, 
the star-sparkles which lighted the fading hours of night in the eyes of 
its fair and soulless women, its artists, and its tellers of tales — these 
were the prophets in the padded wilderness crying of the fall of Yedo 
and of the Shogun. 

The study of the native and the Chinese classics. Peace, which had 
put a fool’s cap of brocade upon the children of the victors of the battle 
of Sekigahara, and translated them into so many bearded old maids, 
ushered into the centre of the world’s stage the scholar. Even as swords 
rusted in silken cases, the gentler graces of life came to flower. The 
revival of the study of the ancient classics of China, especially in the 
books of Confucius and Mencius, marked the goodly days. The influ- 
ence of the teachings of Confucius upon the men and the time was greater 
than one can fancy. And this is the reason: Confucius was much more 
than a mere philosopher. He was even a greater statesman than he 
was a philosopher or a teacher of ethics. He did not dream, but was 
wont to philosophize upon the facts of history. His books were the 
text-books for kings to read in. The great teacher came into the world 
in the declining days of the famous period of China called Chau. His 
country was in the black sway of ever-warring swords. Naturally, 
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the all-dominating note of his political gospel was loyalty to the one 
Sovereign. He preached the unity of states under one central govern- 
ment. The old Nippon under the Shogun was nothing more or less than 
a second edition of the China of the days of Confucius. Now, the phar- 
isees, upon whose devoted heads he heaped the live coals of his at once 
withering and lightning-like anathemas, were the military chieftains 
who had usurped the actual power of government from the rightful ruler. 

And, pray, between the military usurpers of the days of Confucius 
and the Shogun, was there a difference? If so, one had to use a powerful 
magnifying glass to discern it. It came to pass, therefore, that the 
words of the Great Teacher of China, spoken twenty centuries ago, fell 
upon the ears of the young Samurai of the middle of the last century 
as the words of a living prophet, eloquent as those of a living Isaiah. 
Indeed, it was as if the sainted shadow of the sage had suddenly risen in 
front of those young Samurai in the closing days of the Shogunate and 
had said to them: 


You have raised many a shrine to my memory, as they on the other side of 
the Yellow Sea have done. In your halls of learning, the learned among you 
open my books often enough. But look at the state of things in your midst. 
Behold the magnificent insolence of the Shogun toward his Imperial master— and 
it is to his Majesty, and to him alone, that your homage is due. Like so many 
other people, and as in other ages, you are willing to see the wisdom of my teach- 
ings. You do not dislike to read my pages in your schools, but never do you 
translate my words into your daily life. 


That was the pentecostal day of the New Nippon, and upon the 
young Samurai of Nippon fell the baptism of cloven tongues like as 
of fire. 

Besides the Chinese school, there was in the country in those days 
another camp of scholarship. It was opposed to the Chinese school. 
It emphasized the study of the native classics of Nippon, and not those 
of China. And these two camps of scholarship, which were always at 
war one against the other, did, nevertheless, work together for one and 
the same end, namely, the restoration of the Emperor to actual power. 
And it was brought about after the following manner: 

The only books in which one could study the native classics of Nip- 
pon were the scriptures of the Shinto cult — the only cult native to the 
soil of Nippon. And the revival in the study of the native classics very 
naturally blossomed into the revival of Shintoism. Now, Shintoism 
is a Hellenic mythology in the charming garb of the Far Eastern poetry, 
with this striking difference, however, that the gods in our mythology 
called Shintoism are largely the ancestors of the Imperial family. The 
revival of Shintoism drove into the imagination of the men and the time 
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a strong conviction of the divine origin of the Imperial House, of its god- 
given right of sovereignty over the land. This conviction gave a bright, 
flame-like background against which was etched the black and over- 
shadowing nightmare of the usurping Shogun. So it came to pass that 
these two camps of scholarship, in spite of their constant “courtesy 
of the sword,” labored to bring about the identical result, namely, to 
crown as the cardinal virtue devotion to the Imperial House —a devo- 
tion so absolute and all-commanding that it would not tolerate even 
the existence of a Shogun. 

The publication of two histories. ‘ Dai-Nihon-Shi” is a history 
quite as great as its titke—the “Great History of Nippon.” Mitsu- 
kuni, Prince of Mito, was its first author. Ieyasu, the founder of the 
Shogunate, gave the clan of Mito, with its annual revenue of 350,000 
koku of rice, to his youngest son, Prince Yorifusa. And the princely 
family of Mito became one of the August Three Families — all the blood 
branches of the Tokugawa — out of which the heir to the reigning Shogun 
was elected whenever the latter was without issue. Since the day of 
Prince Mitsukuni of Mito, the first author of the great history, the work 
had been amplified and edited. It was handed down in manuscript 
to Rekko, Prince of Mito, who was the seventh lord of the Mito clan. 
And this Rekko, whom we shall call simply the Prince of Mito from 
now on, was one of the two greatest figures in the cradle days of the 
New Nippon. Himself a scholar of preéminent distinction, at the age 
of five he read with ease one of the most difficult of the Chinese classics, 
and composed the classic couplet in his own language without hesita- 
tion. He took pleasure in gathering into the clan of Mito scholars 
from every corner of Nippon, and engaged their services as his retainers. 
It was not long before the great historical work begun by his fore- 
father, the second lord of Mito, claimed his first thoughts; and the com- 
pletion and publication of the work became a passion with the prince. 
In time, his patient work and that of many hundreds of scholars whom 
he had gathered under him brought forth the desired fruit. The 
editing, the copying, and the cutting of the printing blocks were 
completed; and this was no small task, before the days of movable 
type. One hundred volumes housed this great history. The Prince of 
Mito established a special paper-mill for its publication, and every- 
where, throughout the three hundred clans, the Samurai sat up 
nights to read the work. 

It was out of this stupendous work of the Prince of Mito, out of 
its hundred volumes, that a thunderbolt fell. Written by a grandson 
of the founder of the Shogunate, and finished by the Prince of Mito, 
the distinguished representative of one of the August Three Houses, 
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it had no better name for the Shogun than “usurper”!, The Shogun 
a “usurper”—usurping the sovereign power from the rightful ruler, 
the Emperor! And who, pray, dares so to blaspheme the Shogun? 
The Prince of Mito! No wonder the people could hardly believe their 
own eyes. Ah, but great as the Prince of Mite unquestionably was, 
it was not given even to him to persuade history to change its views. 
In their absurd and very rude ignorance, facts do not know a prince from 
a peasant. And the Prince of Mito was not a man who would beg his- 
tory to be a little more polite to his own kinsman upon the dais of the 
Shogun. And even if he should, what good would it have done? 

The other history was called “Nihon Gaishi” —the external, or, 
more correctly, the ‘‘ Outline History of Nippon.” It was written by the 
famous historian called Rai Sanyo. He, too, well understood that the 
sword was not the only home of Samurai courage, but that the pen could 
also be used for the purpose. In his history, he called the Shogun by 
the identical name used by the princely editor of the “ Dai-Nihon- 
Shi” —“a usurper.” 

A few years passed after the publication of the two histories. Then, 
on a fine morning, all of a sudden, the entire “land of the gods” woke up 
with a strange shout in its ears. It arose from a thousand different 
and distant corners of the empire; and, like the groan with which Mount 
Fuji was born, it shook the country from end to end. And the people, 
over-religious, like the Greeks of the apostolic days, said: “In such 
a language do the gods speak.” When one stood still and listened with 
steady nerve, the all-drowning voice spoke two words: “KIN NO.” 
(To translate the expression, “Revere the Emperor,” is to see Vesu- 
vius upon a canvas.) In all sooth, those two words, spoken straight 
from the hearts of the people, were a volcano whose fires were the white- 
heat conviction of the entire nation of thinkers — of dreamers who acted. 

The Treaty of Shimoda. Then something happened—the Ameri- 
cans came. Even while the country was a veritable volcano within, 
the Shogun and his ministers did not trouble themselves with the 
slightest of misgivings. They thought they were so very strong that 
the mere idea of questioning their power appealed only to their sense 
of humor—that is to say, so far as the men of Nippon were concerned. 
But the American! Eight million gods! Of him they had never heard. 
They had never even dreamed of his existence. It was, therefore, with 
no little amazement that, on July 8, 1853, they saw suddenly loom up 
the shadows of the black ships upon the waters of Yedo Bay. The 
black muzzles of the alien guns were trained upon the historic Yedo 
castle of the Shogun. The devil take it all! The splendid blades of the 
Mikawa Samurai, blue and full of sheens as autumn streams, and the 
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mighty arrows of the Kwanto archers — one can at least measure some- 
thing of their power. But who can measure the destructive effect of 
the barbarian guns? Incredibly immodest in size, they were beyond the 
comprehension of the masters of flint muskets. Those grave and brave 
ministers of the Shogun who, at any time, would have faced an army of 
demons with sprays of cherry blossoms in their quivers and classic 
couplets upon their lips, turned pale, haggard, panic-stricken. 

Nevertheless, none had the right to laugh at them. As a matter 
of history, none did laugh. The women had quite enough to do in pack- 
ing their willow baskets, bamboo chests, or wooden cases. As for the 
young men, they shouldered their aged mothers, and all made for the 
hills and far away. At Uraga, two American frigates, two sloops of 
war, and two supply ships were riding at anchor. Aboard the men-of- 
war were sixty-one guns, all told, and the report of them travelled to 
Yedo. Distance, which always adds enchantment, often translates 
facts into fiction. And fear is an even greater magician than distance. 
When the report of the American ships entered the ears of the Yedo 
people, it spoke of sixty ships of war and six hundred guns. By the time 
the report made southward to the city of Nagasaki, the number of the 
American ships swelled into six hundred and that of their guns into 
six thousand. What was there to be done? Something! ... But 
none knew what, least of all the officers of the Shogun. Confusion 
reigned as supreme as an ancient Mikado. 

The ministers of the Shogun begged to say to the Americans that 
Uraga was no place for diplomatic pourparlers —that, under the unalter- 
able laws of the Land of the Gods, Nagasaki was the only place which 
could claim, with justice or injustice, the honor. For all the good that 
it did, the Shogun’s officers might just as weil have spoken into the ears of 
a horse. Did the ponderous and polite periods of the Shogun’s diplo- 
matists entertain the sense of humor for which the Americans are famous? 
I do not know. I know that the Americans did not move an inch. 
And always the black muzzles of their guns — like the index finger of 
a threatening father upon a naughty boy — pointed Yedo-ward. It 
really seemed as if the situation called for something more than the 
polished sentences of the Shogun’s servants. The Shogunate turned to 
the Prince of Mito. The weak governments have always had, then as 
now, the convenient way of turning to the one strong man in the hour 
of need. It was then that the people all along the thirty ri from Mito 
to Yedo saw an extraordinary sight. Seventy-four cannon made 
their toilsome way into the capital of the Shogun, all drawn by mien. 
Those cannon had been cast in the crucibles established long since by 
the far-seeing Prince of Mito. That was the answer of the Prince of 
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Mito to the Shogunate. But, after all, those bronze cannon from Mito 
were more picturesque than powerful. They did not succeed in solving 
the question with quite as much success as they entertained the curious 
people of the country-side. Years before this the autocratic govern- 
ment of the Shogun had imprisoned a number of scholars. Their only 
crime was the study of foreign languages, which certainly was criminal; 
for what good reason had these scholars to devote themselves to the 
study of barbarian books, as if they did not think that the culture and 
attainments of the Land of the Gods were all-sufficient? This was the 
crime of treason — implied and indirect, to be sure, but, nevertheless, 
a crime. Now, in the black hour of despair, the Shogun’s government 
went the length of setting at liberty these prisoners, who were largely 
Dutch scholars. Through their familiarity with the language of the 
West, they might prove of service in meeting the Americans on their 
own ground. Some of the young men, liberated from their cells, went 
about solemnly robbing Buddhist temples of their bells, and trying to 
recast them into cannon, according to the directions given in some 
of the Dutch text-books they had studied. They were like the hapless 
man who tried to manufacture a rope at the very time when he had a 
captured thief struggling under him. 

Meanwhile, and always, the Shogunate issued and reissued, on 
splendid rolls of paper, command after command to the Americans at 
Uraga to depart in peace. And, impossible as it may seem, the barba- 
rian Americans laughed at the august Shogun and his officers — pre- 
posterous, monstrous! the Shogunate which had, for about two centuries 
and a half, awed the three hundred clans into enforced peace, a laughing- 
stock of the Red Beards! Was that a sort of thing one could think of ? 
The country was paralyzed with amazement. Nothing brought out 
in such a clear light the helplessness of the Tokugawa régime as the 
insolence of the American commodore. The Shogun a laughing-stock 
of the Red Beard! It tolled the knell ‘of departing prestige. Only 
through the might of the sword could the dais of the Shogun, or, for 
that matter, that of any despot’s sceptre, be maintained. The entire 
land, moreover, was ripe for the parting of an era. The country, as I 
have said, was a volcano, and the coming of the Americans opened the 
crater — that was all. 

It was then that the younger blades throughout the empire rose 
under the oriflamme, across the scarlet fire of which you could read four 
words. To the “Kin No” (Serve the Emperor) were added “Jo-i,” 
which is as if one had said, “Away with the Barbarian!” And the 
cradle was ready for the birth of the New Nippon. 
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In the clear summer light of the fourteenth of July, 1853, in a newly 
constructed reception hall, Toda, Prince of Izu, representing his master, 
the Shogun, received Commodore Matthew C. Perry, representing the 
Government of the United States, who handed the former a letter. It 
was addressed “To His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Japan.” It 
was signed, “Your good friend, Millard Fillmore.’’ It was the historic 
letter which was drafted by Daniel Webster in the month of May, 1851, 
and which was fished out of the pigeonholes and recast by his successor, 
Edward Everett, in November, 1852. It was encased in a rosewood 
box which had about it a great deal of gold, but none of that republican 
simplicity which, we have been told, was the chief glory and distinction 
of America. The Shogun’s government received this letter, not because 
it particularly wished to do so: most certainly it had not the slightest 
right to receive it. It was addressed to the Emperor, not to the Sho- 
gun. The American went away, saying that he would come back with 
the coming of the next spring, either in April or in May, for the reply 
which his Japanese Majesty might see fit to make to the friendly letter 
from the President of the Republic. And he was better than his word. 
In the afternoon of the thirteenth of February, 1854, the shore guard 
of the Shogun’s naval forces saw with dismay a stately squadron of six 
ships, in line ahead, make their steady way up the Bay of Yedo, sweep 
past the old anchorage of the previous year, and proceed some twelve 
miles farther, ever Yedo-ward. 

The American would not be denied. Encouraged in his conviction 
that insolence was the only virtue which impressed the Asiatic mind, 
the American commodore outraged the sensitive patriotism of the Nip- 
pon people far beyond words. From the way he handled his ships and 
the guns upon them, you would have said that a dignified officer of the 
great nation had come all those thousands of miles over the seas that he 
might treat a childish people to a country show in which the guns and 
rifles played the star réles of monsters and monkeys. As for the Shogun, 
the American pressed him with an amazing lack of courtesy and with 
extraordinary persistence. He was pitiless. Of the internal troubles of 
the Shogun and his government, the stranger knew nothing. In fact, 
such was the appalling innocence of this great “Commander-in-Chief of 
the United States Naval Forces in the East India, China, and Japan 
Seas,” as to his knowledge of Far Eastern affairs, that he did not 
even know that he was not dealing with the Emperor of Nippon! 
However, that mattered little. Nothing succeeds, after all, quite so well 
as success. And it was not long before what my people know as the 
Treaty of Kanagawa passed into history. With its twelve articles, glit- 
tering with beautiful generalities, the treaty seemed innocent enough. 
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It called for the opening of two additional ports—Shimoda and Hako- 
date — to international commerce; and in it Nippon agreed to be good 
to any Americans to whom the sea might be unkind. In the eleventh 
article, however, there was a clause — an innocent-looking clause, to a 
careless eye. Evidently, neither the Americans nor the officers of the 
Shogun who signed the treaty dreamed of its significance. It read: 
“There shall be appointed by the Government of the United States 
consuls or agents to reside in Shimoda . . . provided either of the two 
governments deem such arrangements necessary.” That was the death 
sentence of the Shogunate. For in compliance with it, in a summer 
month of 1856, came the first American envoy, Townsend Harris. 

Let it be stated here — and it would be well for the world not to 
forget it —that it was to the superb ability of this remarkable man, 
so unlike the American commodore in modesty and in gold-braided vanity, 
that America in particular and the world in general owe whatever has 
come to them from the opening of Nippon. In the month of October, 
1857, Mr. Harris was received in personal audience by the Shogun. 
Such a thing had never been done before; and after the audience he dined 
with Hotta, Lord of Bitchu, at his yashiki, or the official residence of 
the Premier. Not a dish of that magnificent dinner could the American 
eat. Because he could not taste of the choice “delicacies of mountain 
and sea,’’ as we say, he did something better than ministering to his 
palate: he talked to the Prime Elder and to his colleagues. He spoke 
for three hours on a stretch. The eloquence of his clear-cut logic drove 
into the brains of the Premier and his friends a new understanding. 
His was the conquest of brains, and not of arms. In that famous inter- 
view, Townsend Harris baptized the ministers of the Shogun into a 
new faith. Thenceforth the exclusive policy of the Tokugawa Shogun- 
ate was a chapter of ancient history. 

Immediately following the interview, the ministers of the Shogun 
were willing to enter into the discussion of a new and revised treaty. 
By December of that year they came to an agreement with Mr. Harris. 
Together they drew up a treaty: it was called the “Treaty of Shimoda.”’ 
It was a remarkable performance. Remember, not a single gun was in 
sight; not a single black ship stained the sunlit mirror of the Bay of 
Shimoda! And this unarmed citizen of America faced the entire might 
and ability of the statesmen of Yedo and won their assent. Moreover, 
he gained their admiration. And that was not all; for he ended by mak- 
ing them read the great world events as he himself would read them. 
He mastered them as the gods conquer the hearts of men. It was this 
treaty, which he discussed as early as 1857, that remained as the basis 
of all the treaties which our government entered into with the Western 
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Powers, and so was in force until after the China-Nippon war, which at 
last succeeded in persuading the Western Powers to consent to the 
revision of treaties. 

The Treaty of Shimoda was ready. The Shogunate was ready and 
willing to sign it. It did not sign it, however. Why? Simply because 
the Yedo Government did not dare. But again why? The reason is 
plain enough. Of all the things which the Shogunate could do, nothing 
would have outraged so gravely the sentiment of the people every- 
where as the ratification of the treaty with America without the consent 
and command of his Majesty the Emperor and his Kioto Court. And 
they knew well, both the Shogunate and the people generally, that the 
Imperial Court of Kioto would never consent to such a flagrant humil- 
iation of the “ Land of the Gods” at the hand of the foreigner. For, as 
the Kioto Court looked at it, the treaty was a monstrous abortion given 
birth under the threat of foreign arms. 

Every day that came and went saw the anti-foreign sentiment become 
more and more violent — the voleano more and more furious in its 
eruption. Everywhere the shout of the “Kin-No! Jo-i!” literally deaf- 
ened the ear. At last the Shogunate lost its head. Like any ordinary 
weak woman caught in a sudden fire at night, it was panic-stricken. 
The Shogunate did many things of which it had never dreamed itself 
capable of being guilty. One of the extraordinary things it did was to 
ask the opinion of the lords of the three hundred clans as to the best 
method of dealing with the foreign Powers. The all-wise, all-powerful 
Shogunate consulting the pleasures and wisdom of the minor lords of 
clans — that indeed was a novel sight in the eyes of the Elder Nippon, 
almost as eloquent as the helplessness of the Yedo government at the 
sight of the black muzzles of the roguish and laughing American guns. 
That was an appalling confession of weakness on the part of the Sho- 
gunate. When an autocratic régime, such as the Shogunate had cer- 
tainly been, becomes nervous and tries to look about itself to see what 
the people are thinking of it, it is high time for some one to present it 
with a coffin and a decent burial. The Shogunate did another thing, 
equally significant. It sent two officials, Hayashi and Tsuda, to Kioto 
that they might humbly beg for the sanction and consent of his 
Majesty for the signing of the Shimoda treaty. It was, in the eyes 
of the people at large, who were quite feverish and all a-quiver with 
the fire for the restoration of the Imperial House to power, more than 
significant — it was absurd. 

It was actually pitiful, this humiliation of the Shogunate: to such 
a depth had the prestige of Yedo fallen! But what a choice opportunity 
for the Kioto Court to pay back in its own coin the Shogunate, which 
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had insulted and humiliated it for many a century!7?-And the Court of 
Kioto, it cannot be denied, crowned high its cup with the sweet wine of 
revenge. A great catastrophe to the Land of the Gods—a grave 
matter affecting the peace of the Empire. As for this “provis- 
ional treaty” —for as such the Shogunate presented it to Kioto, not 
daring to call it what it was, the permanent treaty of friendship and 
commerce — it was augustly considered (by his Majesty) to be utterly 
incompatible with the dignity of the nation, etc. Such were some of 
the phrases with which the Imperial Court at Kioto turned upon the 
representatives of the Shogunate. As for the Shogunate, it was power- 
less. The national sentiment, headed by the distinguished Prince of 
Mito in the North, and by the powerful princes of Satsuma and of Choshu 
in the South, was, as the days went by, heaving to the boiling point. 
The “Kin-No” was the one cry that drowned all others. Above all 
else, the consent and sanction of the Imperial Court were imperative. 

And in this travail was the new year of 1858 born. With the open- 
ing of the very first month, Hotta, the Elder of the Shoguns, made haste 
to Kioto. From January until the flower month of April he stayed 
in the ancient capital city. Like the Shogunate, whose cause he served, 
the eminent Elder was also powerless. He could do nothing. Once 
upon a time, poetry-drunk, silk-wrapped, it was the Mikado who had 
been powerless: now it was the turn of the premier of the all-powerful 
Shogunate to become a companion of flowers, of the purple mists of the 
idle, slow-pacing hours. But the date which had long since been set 
for the signing of the treaty did not accommodate the leisurely ways 
of the Kioto Court. Time, indifferent alike to the pleasures of a peasant 
or the conveniences of the most powerful of the ministers of the Sho- 
gunate, went its wonted way. The date for the signing of the treaty, 
at first set for the fifth of March, 1858, was, through the solicitation of 
the Shogun’s orders, postponed to the second of May. The month of 
May came, and with it Mr. Harris received a solemn communication 
from the Shogun’s ministers which was at once a prayer and a promise: 
the treaty would, without another delay, be signed, without fail, on 
the second day of September. 

But on the twenty-second of April, 1858, there came to the head- 
seat of the purple chamber of the Yedo Castle a great man. Our his- 
tory knows him under the name of “Ii Kamonnokami Naosuke.” Into 
the storm centre he came, shouldering the great and historic title of 
the “Great Elder.” Since the classic days of the fourth and the fifth 
Shogun, when the great and famous ministers who are known to our 
history by the names of “Sakai” and “Hotta” had been honored with 
the distinction of the title of the “Great Elder,” there had never been 
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found a mortal worthy of it. And it was with this ancient distinction 
that his master, the Shogun, clothed li, thereby outranking all the other 
elders and ministers of the Shogun. In the calmer light of critical his- 
tory, half a century after the troublous days of which he was at once 
the author and the victim, the villain and the hero, it cannot be gain- 
said that li was worthy of the distinction. The greatness of his ability 
as a statesman merited it; the strength of his character justified it; and 
even more than these, the lofty height of heroic devotion to the cause of 
his master, the Shogun, to which he rose, has, in the eyes of history, made 
his claim to it almost sacred. 

Many sober students do not hesitate for a moment to say that 
li was greater than the great office. He came from a historic house — 
the daimyo (as the lord of a clan was called) of the charming principality 
on the world-famous lake of Biwa—the annual revenue of which was 
nominally placed at 350,000 koku (one koku is about five bushels) of 
rice, as we used to say in those days when the measure of rice was the 
standard of rating. Ieyasu, the founder of the Tokugawa Shogunate, 
had been always delighted to place the head of the house of Ili in com- 
mand of the vanguard of his forces whenever he took to the field; and 
from that day it became the special distinction of the house of Ii to 
lead the Tokugawa forces in all battles. And the Great Elder, what- 
ever his shortcomings, was not false to the brave traditions of his 
house. In body, as in mind, he was a total stranger to the lily liver. 
For years before li was clothed with the majesty and robe of the Great 
Elder, his had been no modest voice in the halls of state of the Yedo 
Castle. Always one could hear the ministers and Elders of the Shogun 
say among themselves: “Ii said this; such and such are the views of Ii; 
so-and-so has asked Ii to instruct him in this matter; and what would 
li have to say to this?” And at the first visit of the American, when 
the Shogunate called for the expressions of views from the lords of all 
the clans, the memorial of li commanded the attention of all. H was 
indeed remarkable, this memorial of his; and if I pause a moment to 
recall a few of the sentences it contained, it is because nothing could 
portray better than they the nature of this great man, whose only crime 
was to live more than half a century ahead of his time. Among other 
things, he said: 


It is true that international trade has been forbidden by the laws of the land 
from the days of old. Nevertheless, it is well for us to remember that now is not 
then. Time changes. Moreover, at all times the logic of the march and order 
of things must needs be respected. To what end of time are we asked to close our 
eyes and observe like a slave the letters of a dead law? Is there any necessity for 
it? An extraordinary age calls for extraordinary deeds and decisions. Now the 
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Americans come and beg for trade. In truth, a happy and goodly opportunity. 
Let us cn our part send our ships and seek the trade extensively. 


The Americans had come; and the Imperial Court at Kioto refused, 
point blank, the request of the Yedo Government for his Majesty’s 
sanction for the signing and ratification of the American treaty. Once, 
in those dark and woe-begone days, the reigning Shogun, who was called 
lesada, summoned Ii into his presence. The Shogun was weak by 
nature, and in body very ill. With the keen appreciation of the weak, 
he saw how great and strong was Ii. Seated face to face with li, in the 
quiet of an elegant private room in the Yedo Castle, the Shogun ordered 
his attendants to depart, so that he might talk at ease with his minister, 
and he spoke thus to him: 


“The prestige of the Tokugawa (Shogunate) is falling to dust,” said the master 
to the minister; ‘‘and I pray you to read into my heart. You are strong. More 
than once the devotion of you and your house to the Shogunate has been proved. 
I have summoned you this day that I may place into your hands the guardianship 
of something much more precious than my life — the honor of the House of To- 
kugawa.” 

Upon the matted floor, li was prostrated in the presence of his mas- 
ter. No response came from the minister; but silently the tears streamed 
down his cheeks. And when the minister left the presence of his master, 
the Shogun, he had accepted the grave responsibility. No longer one 
of the many lords of the clans, he was the Great Elder outranking them 
all. Returning home, Ii purified himself, and, in his robe of ceremony, 
stepped into the family shrine. Prostrating himself before the mortuary 
tablets which spoke of the spirit-presence of many a great ancestor of 
the House of Ili, the minister said: 


My August Master honors me with the post of the highest responsibility. Help 
me, therefore, to be worthy of his confidence and his gracious goodness. The 
humble one prays you to witness that he enters the Yedo Castle with his life in his 
hands. For this is a black day for the House of Tokugawa. 


li received his portfolio with his eyes wide open. He entered the 
storm with “the hilt-rivet of his sword moistened,” as we say. He 
was a man of foresight; and he knew that the duties of the Great Elder 
would cost him his life. But he did not hesitate; for the joy of the 
martyr was within his heart. 

Many, indeed, were the grave duties which awaited the entry of 
the Great Elder into the Yedo Castle. First of all, Ii fished a copy of 
the Shimoda treaty from out of the bewildering pile of state documents. 
Every one of them was pregnant with the fate of the Shogunate. It 
was the twentieth of June, 1858 — two months and twelve days before 
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the date appointed by the last note of the Elders to Harris for the sign- 
ing and ratification of the Shimoda treaty. Ii took up the treaty and 
read it carefully. His eyes were steady, and no tremors were in the 
fingers that held the American document. His pale and strong features 
were as composed as usual. Quietly he took up his writing brush. A 
few vigorous strokes, and his signature was affixed. In signing the 
treaty, he was also signing his own death sentence; and he knew it. 
And in the signing he was calm, well poised, and pleased as a man who 
turns his face homeward at the end of a day of good work happily per- 
formed. Then the minister added to the treaty the seal of his master, 
the Shogun. 

Had he the right to ratify the treaty to which the American demanded 
the sanction of the Emperor? None whatever. Had he ever received 
permission from the Imperial Court of Kioto for the signing? He did 
not even take the trouble to ask for it. Why? Because he knew well 
enough that the Kioto Court would refuse it as it had done many times 
before. Moreover, he knew that he had none too much time to lose. 
Already the reports of the overwhelming victories of the allied forces 
of the European Powers over China were filling his ears. And China 
was the only great country he and his countrymen knew at the time. 
If he waited, hesitated a moment too long, who could say that the Yedo 
Castle of the Shogun would not be a heap of ashes under the gun-fire of 
the foreign men-of-war? He knew well with what a diabolical exal- 
tation, with what a smile without pity, the anti-Shogun or pro-Imperial- 
istic party would look upon the humiliation of the historic Castle of 
Yedo: for the fall of Yedo at the hand of foreign Powers would have 
spelled the death of the Shogunate. Moreover, international commerce 
was not an evil in his eyes. 

I have said that Ii knew the deadly significance of the signing of 
the treaty. He knew quite well with what fierce and fiery passion the 
men of powerful clans opposed the opening of the country; and he knew 
also that the Shogunate of the day was a tower upon a volcano which 
was already breaking into a flood of lava. Ah, but he evidently must 
have said to himself that the might of the Shogunate was more than 
enough to meet and master at leisure all the discordant elements within 
the empire. Only let the foreigner depart in peace! That was the one 
great mistake of the Great Elder. The treaty was signed without the 
imperial consent, and, as he and every one else so confidently expected, 
the storm burst. 

Four days after the signing of the treaty —on the twenty-fourth 
day of June, 1858 — the Prince of Mito, his son Keiki, and the Prince 
of Owari rode into the Yedo Castle. In those days, the day and the hour 
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for the presentation of the great personages were fixed and scheduled 
quite as regularly as a festal day. The sight of the official palanquins 
of the three dignitaries at so unexpected an hour amazed the guardian 
of the gate of Yedo Castle. The keeper of the gate lost no time in in- 
forming the ministers of the Shogun’s cabinet of it. Ii, the Great Elder, 
was then in the council chamber with his colleagues. Without a moment’s 
hesitation he asked to see the three. As he rose, apparently without 
thought, to greet the three visitors, Manabe, one of the cabinet elders, 
caught Ii by the sleeve and said to him: 


The temper of the princes is high at this hour. If your excellency were to meet 
them now, I fear that matters might turn out very seriously. I pray you be pru- 
dent. Permit me to receive the princes in the name of the Great Elder. Let me 
explain matters to them. 


To this, the Great Elder, declining the kindly offer of his colleague, 
replied: 


This very day may see a great event. None can say how seriously the affairs 
may become tangled. I do not wish it. Nevertheless, they wish to see me; 
and if I do not go out and meet them at this time it may seem to betray a cowardly 
misgiving. If it were simply Naosuke (Ii) who should acquire the reputation of 
a coward, that would not be very difficult to bear; but to disgrace the office of 
the Great Elder, that is quite impossible. I cannot permit it. 


Accompanied by his colleagues, Ii went out into the hall of state 
to receive Prince Mito and his friends. And the Prince said to him: 


On the twentieth day the temporary treaty was signed. This was done solely 
through the decision and pleasure of the Great Elder. The action ignores the 
wishes of his Majesty the Emperor, and consigns the lords of clans into contempt. 
That is my opinion. Is there any explanation from the Great Elder? 


To this, Ii replied in a voice quite as composed as that of the Prince 
of Mito: 


May I be permitted to beg your highness to see that the signing of the treaty 
was very far from doing violence to the heart and substance of the imperial re- 
script? As for the ratification by us of the treaty consigning the lords of clans into 
contempt, there is not a shadow of ground for it. Many days ago the American 
envoy came for the final answer promised him. Having been delayed too long, 
there was need for immediate action. We called for the expression of opinion 
among the lords of clans; and the majority wished that the government of the 
Shogun should favor such measures as would make for peace. In their opinion, hos- 
tile action against the foreigner was unprofitable; and with no modest emphasis 
they gave utterance to this effect. Moreover, the Shogun had already spoken for 
the opening of ports. And the Great Elder acted. It was done, therefore, by no 
arbitrary action of any one man. Permit me also to say that since the days of old 
the prime burden of all the imperial rescripts issued for our guidance has always 
been for the maintenance and fostering of the peace of the state. As for the full 
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power to act on all the serious and important measures of state, his Majesty the 
Emperor had long since intrusted it, unreservedly and in full confidence, into the 
safekeeping and judgment of the Shogun. The responsibility of administration 
is altogether upon the shoulders of the Shogunate— not upon the Imperial Court 
at Kioto. By his imperial decrees his Majesty has more than once commanded 
the Shogun and his ministers to act in his imperial name. And we have acted. 
And now are we called upon to hear of the violation of the imperial rescripts, of 
treating with contempt the commands of the Emperor, simply because we obeyed 
the oft-repeated orders of his Majesty according to the best light of our conviction? 
Once, at first, before entering upon the final course of action, the Shogun’s govern- 
ment did pray for imperial instructions. It was done simply to assure the unity 
of national opinion. Not always are we, however, the masters of circumstances; 
for they at times get the mastery over us. And the present situation did not per- 
mit us to wait for the final instructions from his Majesty’s Court. 

On the fifth day of July, eleven days after this stormy discussion at 
the Yedo Castle, Ii, the Great Elder, served the sentence of confinement 
upon the Prince of Mito, and forbade his presence and that of his son 
Keiki at the Yedo Castle. And the sentence was served in the name 
of the Shogun. 

On the eighth of August, 1858, a secret message from the Imperial 
Court at Kioto “descended upon Mito.” It was a secret, a very open 
secret, that his Majesty wrote a letter to the Prince of Mito over his 
imperial signature. In it the Emperor intrusted into the hands of 
the famous Prince of Mito the interests of the imperial house. 

And if the world failed to see whose iron hand was at the helm of the 
Shogunate, it certainly was none of the fault of Ii, the Great Elder. 
This descent of the secret mission upon Mito was the occasion which 
called forth a reign of terror. To the closing pages of the Tokugawa 
régime the Great Elder added a chapter writ literally in blood, and gave 
it the historic title of “The Great Imprisonment of the Ansei Period.” 
High and low, to the right and to the left, the Great Elder stretched 
out his mailed fists, and raked into the dungeons and the torture cells 
all, young and old, who so much as dared to breathe a word against 
the Shogunate. 

A short time before the beginning of the famous “imprisonment of 
the period of Ansei” — on the eighth of August, 1858, to be precise --— 
that is to say, on the very day when the “secret message descended upon 
the Prince of Mito,” the death of the weak and troubled Shogun was 
made public. His death, however, occurred either on the fifth or sixth 
of July — perhaps on the selfsame day on which the Great Elder, Ii, 
served the sentence of confinement upon the Prince of Mito, in the name 
of his master the Shogun. One might say that the age was already 
afflicted with sufficient troubles. But now, overshadowing them all, 
came the crown of thorns: it was the election of the heir to the dais of 
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the Shogun who was no more. It had always been large, this question 
of choosing the heir to the dais. In the eyes of those torturous days 
it was black as well as big. 

Upon the horizon of probable and possible heirs to the dais there 
towered one figure. Like the Fuji, the noble proportions of the one man 
gathered unto him all eyes: the world refused to see anyone else. His 
name was Keiki. He was the favored son of the Prince of Mito. Upon 
him, and upon him alone, the hope of the people turned as upon an idol. 
Keiki was in the prime of life. Although he had a great and famous 
father, he was never mentioned merely as “the son of the Prince of 
Mito”; and this fact alone spoke eloquently of the ability with which 
the gracious heavens had blessed him. But was ability the only thing 
that the empty dais of the Shogun asked of him who should fill it? One 
is forced to admit, though with much regret, that such was far from 
being the case. In the first place, a man of preéminent power and 
endowment, untempered with the softer graces of life, was none too 
pleasing to the ladies of the Court of Yedo. And those were the days 
when even so powerful a voice as that of Matsudaira Nobusada carried 
no farther than a gentle whisper behind a fan. Moreover, there was 
that Great Elder; and, whatever were his faults, blindness in such mat- 
ters was not one of them. The Great Elder knew that to the Prince of 
Mito, the editor and author of the “Dai Nihon Shi,” loyalty to the 
Emperor was more than food or raiment, more than life itself. li knew 
that Keiki, in his attitude toward the Imperial Court at Kioto, was the 
son of his father. Like none else, perhaps, the Great Elder was able to 
appreciate in full the rich gifts of the gods which were Keiki’s. If Keiki 
was able and strong, li saw so much the more reason to keep him from 
the dais of the Shogun. In the clear vision of Ii, all was simple. All 
this tangled problem of discovering a right heir to the dais was indeed 
as simple as killing a viper in the backyard where your babies play. 
Keiki was quite and utterly impossible as the heir to the dais — that 
was all. Without another thought, without further ado or hesitation, 
Ii went down to the House of Kii — one of the August Three Houses — 
and found what he wished, a boy scarce twelve years of age. Did not 
the Great Elder know that the rod was much more becoming to the 
child than the sceptre of the Shogun in those black days of the Period 
of Ansei? Most certainly. Nevertheless, he knew also that Ii was to 
be found rather close to the dais. 

When the spoiled child of so tender an age made his entry in state 
into the Castle of Yedo, to grace the historic dais of the Shogun with 
his innocent airs, the storm of criticism, more savage than ever, let loose 
its fury, and, more heartless than ever before the “great imprison- 
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ment of the Period of Ansei’”’ laid its terrific hands upon court nobles 
by the hundreds and upon patriots throughout the lands by the thou- 
sands. “Blood ran more freely than the waters of the rivers” — so 
runs a line of a native historian of the day. So much slaughter of noble 
sons of the country had its effect; and at last the day came when the 
famous Great Elder could sit in his purple hall of state and say with 
that grim, sad smile of his: “All the world trembles at the very name 
of the Shogunate.”’ 

The vision of this strong and devoted minister was nevertheless 
unable to read the handwriting across the sky. The days of the Sho- 
gunate were numbered. No one man, however mighty, however wise, 
can ever, with a pair of arms, roll back a flood. Ii believed that the 
armed might of the Shogunate was quite equal to subdue all the dis- 
obedience and insolence of the recreant clans; and he believed with all 
his soul that the Shogunate could, with ease, weather all the storms 
which might come from within the country. All he feared was the 
guns of the foreigner. That was his mistake. That was his only crime. 

The clan of Mito had a temper of its own — had always had it. The 
repeated outrages of li, now against the Emperor and the Imperial Court 
at Kioto, and then against the Prince of Mito whom they served, had 
thoroughly aroused it; and the young blood of the clan was on fire. 
Even the mature wisdom of their own prince — the Prince of Mito — 
found itself powerless to restrain the storm of indignation of the young 
men of Mito. The blood of the innocent, so the ancients said, cries to 
the gods; and the heads of scholars and patriots which Ii had felled 
so carelessly cried out to the young blades of Mito. Their imagination 
on fire, their eyes somewhat bloodshot, impatient, the young men saw 
that both the ways of the gods and the course of justice took too many 
days in the coming. They would take the job of the gods into their 
own hands. They were eager to do it; in all conscience they thought 
themselves equal to it. The clan of Mito saw an increase in the number 
of ronin which was quite alarming. And what is a ronin? A ronin is 
a Samurai who has renounced his allegiance to the lord of his clan, for 
whose actions no prince is held responsible by the Yedo Government. 
He is without a master, without annuity, without a settled residence, 
and therefore enjoys perfect freedom of action. And the Mito Samurai 
took this delicate care to shield their beloved Prince of Mito from the 
consequences of whatever they might do. 

As the days went by, the Mito ronin found their way into the streets 
of the castle city of Yedo. Indeed, their number swelled rapidly like 
locusts on a summer’s field. Their presence under the very shadow of 


the Castle of Yedo alarmed the friends of Ii, the Great Elder. 
18 
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Matsudaira Nobushige, the lord of the Yata clan in the province 
of Kozuke, called upon the Great Elder, at his official mansion in Saku- 
rada. The lord of the Yata clan was one of the few who, in those black 
days of envy, turmoil, and storm, read clearly into the character of Ii. 
He enjoyed the distinction of an intimate friendship with the Great 
Elder. With his eyes riveted upon those of Ili he began, and the tone 
of his voice spoke more seriously than his words: 


You know well the sentiment of the clan of Mito. We see, both you and I, a 
great number of Mito ronin crowding into the shadier corners of Yedo. How, 
pray, do you read the meaning of it? Your zeal for the state only leaves you absent- 
minded over your own affairs and interests. You cannot be so blind, can you, as 
to mistake where the eyes of the Mito men gather? Upon you, and upon you alone, 
are they centred. Will you permit a question? An unnecessary danger, is it 
profitable? What charms has this mistress that you should, in the courting of her, 
fling your life lightheartedly upon her altar, and, what is more, forget the sacrifice 
as one would a flower that has withered? Your friend is speaking; and, because he 
is a friend, he is not always obliged to be an enemy to wisdom. Betake yourself 
from an unprofitable storm for a short time. Opportunities of serving the state are 
many: the number.of lives at your command is only one. You wish to place the 
reign of the Shogun upon a lofty rock. A broken reed in a storm contributes but 
little to that great end. Take my advice, and accomplish your work along the 
safest lines. 


Spoken in all sincerity, the words of the Lord of Yata Castle touched 
the Great Elder. Ii fell upon his face, and with his forehead upon the 
mat, he thus thanked his friend: 


That dangers are gathering about my person, I am well aware; and I also know 
that the safest thing for me to do to-day would be to lay down my portfolio, and 
take myself far away from its responsibilities. I know as well that one life is but 
little, and that the state is all-important. To steal the ease and safety of one’s 
life in the critical hour of danger to the state — that is not the act of aman. More- 
over, humble and powerless as I am, I have had the honor of being selected by the 
late Shogun to fill the difficult post. I have dared to worshipfully accept the grave 
office of Great Elder. Long since I have come to look upon my life as a sacrifice 
upon the altar of state. It is impossible for me, therefore, to give my mind to the 
fear of death and forget the danger of the state. 


Steel and adamant seemed soft compared to the words of li. His 
friend saw that he could not be moved. 


‘*Be it so, then,”’ said the lord of Yata Castle. ‘Let me beg you to increase 
your bodyguard. For the sake of the state, pray value your own life. Both life 
and death are in the hands of Heaven. What can be avoided I shall certainly 
avoid. Dangers that cannot be avoided I shall face. As for the bodyguard, 
from the days of old established rites have prescribed the number; and I am not 
hungering too strongly for the name of a coward.” 


His friend had somewhat more to say. A retainer came, and, pros- 
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trating himself, announced: “The retinue and the palanquin of the Au- 
gust Lord stand ready at the gate.” 


It was the morning of the third of March, 1860. It was snowing 
heavily, and outside of the Sakurada Gate a stately procession was pass- 
ing. A little distance away Ii, Kamon no Kami, the Great Elder, was 
braving his way through the blinding snow into the Yedo Castle. The 
“Down! down! down!” of the herald calling upon those passing by to 
fall upon their knees before the retinue of the Great Elder was choked, 
muffled, and almost lost in the rising wind. The men of the House of 
Ti in the procession had taken good care to wrap themselves in heavy 
coats. Their heads and faces were thickly covered, and scarcely more 
than their eyes were exposed. . 

Suddenly a few dark shadows flitted out of nowhere. They made 
straight toward the palanquin of state wherein was seated the Great 
Elder. The procession halted. The men who stayed the stately palan- 
quin with so little ceremony presented a petition and said: “This is 
our petition; let us place it into the hands of the Great Elder with our 
own hands.” Such a thing was not to be permitted. The men who pre- 
sented it knew this as well as the retainers of Ii. Words passed between 
them. Meanwhile, the procession in front of the palanquin, which 
formed by far the greater part of the retinue, neither heard a word nor 
saw the scene about the palanquin of their lord. In all the peace of 
their innocence, they went their way through the thickening snow, their 
herald at the head chanting the monotone, “Down, down, down!” 
Far behind, about the palanquin, the masked men pressed their prayers 
for an interview with the Great Elder. “Monstrous!” was the ever 
persistent reply of the retinue: “Clear the way and down with you.” 

Suddenly there was the report of a rifle-shot. The first half of Ii’s 
retinue had gone too far to hear it. Instantly — for that was the sig- 
nal —the petitioners took to their swords. No longer humble, they 
laid low the men of Ii all about the palanquin. It must be admitted 
that they were a company of superb swordsmen. Not that there were 
no master blades among the bodyguard of the Great Elder. Only, 
and so unhappily, the thick costumes of the men of Ii embarrassed them 
a great deal. The shot pierced into the palanquin, and struck the Great 
Elder on the hip, the ball lodging in the pelvic bone. Ii was not slow to 
realize the meaning of it all. Soon the shrill dispute of steel outside of 
his palanquin confirmed what he had already known. Second to none in 
the handling of the weapon, Ii was content to leave his life to the arbi- 
trament of the sword. He tried to rise andstep out of the palanquin; 
but his limbs did not obey him. If only he could draw his sword! If 
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only his legs would support him! Indeed, had he been free to let his 
sword say a few words in defence of his life, history might have had — 
who knows? — another story for us of that stormy morning before the 
Sakurada Gate. Before the retainers came to themselves, however, 
half of their number had already taken a sudden flight to Buddha. See- 
ing himself completely helpless, his leg paralyzed, Ii called out to his 
retainers from within the palanquin: “Do not leave the palanquin! 
Stand close!” But few remained to hear his command. A second 
later, the door of the palanquin was broken open. Wounded, and robbed 
of motion, caged in the narrow walls of the palanquin, li nevertheless 
taught his enemies to approach him with respect. Three men cut in 
upon him: still he held his own. His palanquin was literally cut to 
pieces. At last, from forty-eight wounds he had received, the life of Ii 
ebbed out and away from his heroic stature. Seeing him almost life- 
less, his enemies dragged him out of the palanquin. One of the ronins, 
Arimura by name, flashed aloft his sword, exclaiming at the top of his 
voice: “We have struck down the enemy of the State, Ii Kamonno- 
kami!” And the head of the Great Elder left the shoulders which, 
Atlas-like, had supported the tottering weight of the Shogunate. 


After Ii, the deluge. Now it was the world for the Prince of Mito 
and his son Keiki. Henceforth, in the very Yedo camp of the Shogun, 
there was no voice strong enough to dispute the day with the Mito men 
and their lord. And, as I have previously stated, none more ardent than 
they could be found among the Imperialists of the day. 

Outside the Sakurada Gate, there beside the historic moat of the 
Yedo Castle, a few ruddy streams wandered into the March snow, mark- 
ing the spot where passed from life the last great champion of the Sho- 
gunate. On the eleventh of April, 1868 — so say the school histories — 
fell the Shogunate. That was the historic day on which Yedo Castle 
surrendered and was turned over into the hands of the commander- 
in-chief of the Imperial forces. The school histories are mistaken. 
The Tokugawa Shogunate died on the third of March, 1860; and the 
blood of the Great Elder wrote in crimson hieroglyphics its final epitaph 
— there beside the historic moat, outside the Sakurada Gate. 


- 
ADACHI KINNOSUKE. 





THE NEW MANCHURIA. 


Now that Russia and Japan as well as China are busy seeking to 
adjust their respective policies and positions to the radically altered 
condition of Manchuria consequent upon the late war, it seems opportune 
to set forth clearly the real status of that country as it is, and as possibly 
it will be in the near future. In doing this, it may be appropriate to 
lay particular stress upon Japan’s attitude toward China, inasmuch as 
the insular Empire has risen to a commanding position in the Far East. 
In the following pages, the writer will endeavor to present the consensus 
of opinion expressed by the press and publicists of his country, rather 
than voice his own views. 

It is needless to say that the main contention pertaining to Man- 
churia was disposed of by the peace treaty of Portsmouth; but there 
were no less important details which that monumental instrument left 
unsettled. Although the Peking treaty recently concluded between 
Yuan Shi-kai and Baron Komura goes a long way toward the ultimate 
settlement of these important issues, there still exists many a factor that 
furnishes cause for uneasiness. The resourceful Russian Minister, M. 
Pokotiloff, is now active, plotting and cajoling at the yamen and the court 
at Peking; and the Muscovite bugles have already rung out clearly enough 
for such as have ears to hear, heralding, as it were, that the Slav, despite 
a hundred disasters overtaking him both at home and in the Far East, 
is not to withdraw his grasping hands once fixed upon the dominions of 
the Celestial Empire. Who knows that the Northern Colossus may not 
once again set the terrific snowball rolling down from the frozen shores 
of Baikal on to the borders of the Flowery Kingdom? 

The Muscovite diplomats embrace no moral code but that of the 
dying patriarch who offered this advice to his first-born: “My son, get 
money — honestly, if you can, but get money.” Far from sharing the 
view of the uncompromising Russophobe, who finds in Russian character 
nothing but duplicity and treachery, we are none the less forced to admit, 
unless we fly in the face of facts, that the diplomatic policy of Russia is 
invariably opportunist, regarding a treaty as an instrument to be adhered 
to only so long as it is convenient for her to do so. The Muscovite is 
careful to make pledges as sparingly as circumstances will allow; and 
when driven to make one as a last resource, he often does so without 
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the least intention of abiding by it. Unscrupulous and audacious, he 
does not hesitate to sacrifice the principle of justice or of diplomatic moral- 
ity upon the altar of his territorial ambition. The question of time does 
not trouble him any more than the consideration of right or wrong. 
When he is confronted by an obstacle which seems insurmountable for 
the time being, he changes his front, and waits and watches events, 
preparing the while to seize the first opportunity which may come his 
way. He is too shrewd to brave a war when he can possibly avoid it. 
He has learned it to be the least expensive methodof attaining his desires 
to act as opportunity serves, falling upon his antagonists when they 
have their hands full or are looking the other way. His strength of 
purpose has survived defeat in battle; and, the signs of the times not 
failing, it will survive even the disastrous effects entailed by the late war. 

In face of this knowledge, it is alike difficult and delicate to predict 
the ultimate fate of Manchuria. Without, however, venturing into the 
field of conjecture, let us consider what the status of the country in ques- 
tion will be in the immediate future. 

Recent advices from the Orient apprise us that the Russian repre- 
sentative at Peking is concocting new designs upon the Manchu Dynasty, 
trying to extort fresh concessions and immunities not only in Northern 
Manchuria, but in Mongolia and Sin-kiang. This information should 
surprise nobody who has the slightest acquaintance with Russian di- 
plomacy. Count Witte sounded a fundamental keynote of the tradi- 
tional policy of Russia when he declined, at the Portsmouth conference, 
Baron Komura’s proposal that Russia promise not to hold or obtain 
thenceforth such immunities or privileges as would prejudice the integ- 
rity of Manchuria. Indeed, the senior peace envoy of Russia made it 
clearly understood that he could not enter into any agreement restricting 
Russia’s future activities in Manchuria, which is recorded in the proceed- 
ings of the conference recently made public by the Government at Tokio. 
And yet many a person, by no means non-observant, has been led to 
interpret the last clause of Article IIT of the Treaty of Peace as expressing 
a pledge for the future on the part of Russia. In fact, a distinguished 
contributor to a recent issue of an eminent American magazine goes so 
far as to regard it as an outcome of clever “tricks” played by the Japanese 
representatives who “considered it wise to put Russia on record.” Had 
such really been the case, it would have been more fortunate for both 
China and Japan, even though Russia might have disregarded her pledge 
the moment she deemed it to her advantage. As it stands, however, 
the treaty has, even on paper, no power to prevent the Muscovite Govern- 
ment from wresting from the Manchu ruler such privileges and immu- 
nities as would imperil the status quo of Manchuria, and it is reasonably 
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apprehended that the former will soon play the same game in Northern 
Manchuria as she did in Southern Manchuria previous to the war. 

It appears to be Russia’s tactics to dodge the negotiation with China 
as long as possible, expecting in the mean time to solidify her position in 
the northern part of the Eastern Three Provinces. Whatever may be 
the final outcome of the pourparlers between the Muscovite representative 
and the Mandarinate, one thing seems certain, that Russia will retain 
the same advantageous position in the province of Hei-lung-kiang and 
Northern Kirin as that obtained by Japan in Sing-kiang and Southern 
Kirin, thus splitting Manchuria into two spheres of influence. Small 
wonder, then, that the Czar’s Government is already reported to have 
thrust before the Peking Court a number of preferential privileges, includ- 
ing the lumbering concession in the Sungari regions and the mining and 
railway concessions in Kirin and Hei-lung-kiang. That Russia is eager 
to secure such concessions, not from a harmless commercial motive, but 
as a means of satisfying her political ambition, there is little room to 
doubt. 


Ominous news has already circulated pointing to Russia’s unwilling- 
ness to conform to the stipulations of the evacuation agreement. So 
long as Russia does not withdraw her troops, the casus belli which pro- 
voked the late war remains intact, and the Japanese would be fully 
justified in assuming such precautionary measures as would counteract 
Muscovite duplicity, if it be incumbent upon them to be faithful to a 
cause they have espoused in behalf of China. Indeed, Japan will never 
tolerate the violation on the part of the Russians of the spirit and letter 
of the peace treaty; and it is consoling to think that her soldiers to be 
quartered in Southern Manchuria as railway guards will as such serve 
as a barrier in the way of Muscovite advance. Moreover, lessons taught 
by the late war would have been sufficient to force the military T’chino- 
viks and the warlike entourages of the Czar to recognize that the “ dwarf- 
ish islanders” are no weaklings to be trifled with. 

Besides, the opening of Manchuria as a place of international trade 
and residence will prove a powerful auxiliary to Japan’s efforts to check 
the Russian encroachment upon that country. It has always been St. 
Petersburg’s policy to exclude the foreigners from its newly acquired 
territory or its sphere of influence in the Far East, it being the intention 
to conceal from the world her military operations. By the treaty of 
Aigun, the Russians obtained the exclusive right to navigate the Amur, 
the Sungari, and the Ussuri, forbidding vessels of any other country except 
China to utilize these waterways. At Vladivostock it has long been the 
rule not to permit more than two foreign vessels to enter the harbor 
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at a time. At Newchang and Port Arthur, the Russian administration 
issued numerous notifications practically nullifying the advantages of 
a treaty port; and on April 18, 1903, the Czar demanded of the Peking 
Court to agree not to open any new treaty ports in Manchuria, or permit 
new consuls without previous consent of St. Petersburg, or employ 
any foreigners, except Russians, in any administrative capacity in said 
country as well as Mongolia. By dint of this exclusive policy, the Musco- 
vite was enabled to absorb his weaker and backward neighbors 
before the world suspected it. But now that nearly all the most 
important places in the Eastern Three Provinces, including several 
strategical posts on the Russo-Manchurian frontier, are thrown open to 
the commerce of the world and as places of residence for all nations, the 
Russian policy of exclusion is, let us hope, for the most part superseded, 
which will in turn seriously handicap the Czar’s favorite modus operandi 
in the Far East. And the “open door” will no longer remain merely 
recorded on paper, but will be practically enforced under the vigilant 
surveillance of the Japanese. 

The treaty of Portsmouth, supplemented, as it were, by the Chino- 
Japanese treaty, would have placed Japan in much the same position 
as that of Russia prior to the late war, but for the fact that the former 
stands for the “open door” and the principle of equal opportunity. In 
the first place, Japan has secured the lease of Port Arthur, Ta-lien, and 
the adjacent territory and territorial waters. To the average mind, 
however, the extent of the lease is anything but clear. Indeed, the popu- 
lar misconception on this point has been such that even the author of the 
brilliant book “The New Far East” is worried not a little, because in 
the Russo-Japanese treaty of peace the term “Liao-tung peninsula” 
instead of “Kuan-tung peninsula” is used in describing the territory 
covered by the leasehold which Russia has transferred to her victor. 

As a matter of fact, the word “Kuan-tung” is no less ambiguous 
a term than “Liao-tung,” and needs to be so defined as to admit of 
no misconstruction. Consequently, Article V of the Russo-Japanese 
treaty, wherein the territory in question is defined, deliberately avoids 
referring to either the one or the other of these terms, but unmistakably 
indicates that Japan’s acquisition in this respect is neither greater nor 
less than what Russia held in the peninsula before the war. 

In order, however, to ascertain the exact alignment of the leased 
territory, it behooves us to go back to the Russo-Chinese treaty of March 
27, 1898, as well as to the convention concluded a little later between 
Hsu-ta-jen, the Chinese minister at St. Petersburg, and the Russian 
Government. According to these documents, the leased territory covers 
the whole of that portion of the Liao-tung peninsula lying to the south 
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of an imaginary line drawn from Pu-la-tien, at the head of an inlet on the 
west coast, to Pi-tsu-wo, a village on the east coast of the peninsula. 
To the north of the territory thus leased there is a “neutral zone” stretch- 
ing to a line drawn from the mouth of the Kai-chou River to the south 
of the district city of Kaiping on the west coast, to a point on the Tayang 
River and down its right bank to the sea, and including the village of 
Ta-ku-shan on the east coast. In the neutral zone, China retains her 
jurisdiction, but relinquishes the right to quarter troops except with the 
previous consent of the power in behalf of which the lease is established. 

Such are the exact limits of the territory affected by the Russian 
leasehold. The duration of the lease is fixed at twenty-five years, out 
of which some seven years have already elapsed under Russian rule. 
Inasmuch as Japan, in the new treaty with China, is pledged to adhere 
to the stipulations of the Russo-Chinese treaty of lease, she must with- 
draw from the Liao-tung peninsula at the expiration of the succeeding 
eighteen years unless the term be extended by the mutual consent of the 
high contracting parties. 

Next in importance is the acquisition by Japan of the railway between 
Chang-chun-fu (or Kuan-cheng-tsu),on the north and Port Arthur on 
the south, covering some 456 miles, as well as the following three branch 
lines: Ta-shih-chiao to Yinkow, 13 miles; Ta-ho-shin to Ta-lien, 4 miles; 
Nan-kuan-lig to Dalny, 11 miles. All told, the railways ceded by 
Russia to Japan amount to some 484 miles, for the building of which the 
former expended some 76,222,000 roubles. In virtue of the Russo- 
Chinese agreement of September, 1896, the concessionnaire country for 
these lines must hand over to the Peking Government these railways and 
their appurtenances without compensation on the expiration of eighty 
years from the day of the opening of traffic along the main line of the 
Eastern Chinese Railway, 7.e., 1903. Besides, the Chinese Government 
has the right, on the expiration of thirty-six years from the time of com- 
pletion of the main line and its opening for traffic, to take over the lines 
entire,on refunding to the concessionnaire country all the outlays made 
on them. In addition to the railways ceded by Russia, the new Chino- 
Japanese treaty allows Japan the right to reconstruct the military rail- 
way between Autung and Mukden, amounting to 184 miles, into a per- 
manent line to be utilized for commercial purposes, the duration of the 
concession being fifteen years from the day of the completion of the 
reconstruction work. 

According to an additional clause of the above-mentioned railway 
agreement between the Peking and the St. Petersburg Court, the Eastern 
Chinese Railway enjoys the right to police a strip of territory extending 
for fifteen versts on either side of the railway line, as well as the exclusive 
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right to exploit any mineral deposits within this strategic area. This 
latter privilege leads us to the consideration of the much talked-of coal 
mines of Yentai, Fushun, and Wa-fang-tien. The Yentai coal mines, 
which had been worked by Chinese until the Eastern Chinese Railway 
acquired them by purchase, lie north of Liao-Yang and in the centre of 
an enormous coal basin reputed to cover several thousand square miles 
of territory and to be sufficient to supply the country with fuel for 
centuries. The coal mine in the Fushun district and the Wa-fang-tien 
mine in Southern Liao-tung were also opened up by Chinese many years 
before the coming of the Russians. Since the Russians had taken pos- 
session of these mines, their poor management of business was respons- 
ible for so little improvement that the coal raised was insufficient to 
supply even the southern section of the Central Manchurian Railway. 
Besides these three mines, the Eastern Chinese Railway worked several 
seams, but in an aimless and shiftless fashion, abandoning them after a 
short experience. Under the efficient management of the Japanese, 
this deplorably nebulous state of things will be promptly readjusted and 
the coal mines will soon yield an enormous output, without utilizing 
which the Chan-chun-Port Arthur railway will never be turned into a 
commercial success, withstanding the formidable competition offered 
by the famous junk-traffic on the Liao River and the Chinese railway 
on the other side of that waterway. 

Now we come to the question of lumbering concessions, which 
furnished the world a topic of startling stories immediately preceding 
the Russo-Japanese war. The semi-official corporation, the Yalu Lum- 
ber Company, having an imposing head-office in Port Arthur, was con- 
cerned with the lumbering on the Manchurian as well as Korean side of 
the Yalu. This enterprise, political rather than commercial in its aim 
and nature, did not hit upon a working plan, and was already on the 
verge of dissolution, having some 4,000,000 roubles to the Company’s 
debit, and being embroiled in directorial troubles over the question of the 
division of spoils. In consequence of the new agreement between 
the Tokio and the Peking Governments, the lumbering industry on the 
right side of the Yalu River shall be undertaken by a joint-stock com- 
pany to be organized by the high contracting parties, dividing the shares 
equally between Chinese and Japanese subscribers. The corporation 
thus inaugurated shall be a semi-official one, directly supervised by the 
Manchu Government, although the shareholders may appoint represen- 
tatives to look after their own interests and to insure that a fair share 
of profits accrue to them. At present, the natives, felling the Yalu 
timber in a very primitive fashion, are said to derive an annual income 
amounting to some $2,500,000; and it is quite safe to assume that this 
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industry, when carried out by modern methods and on sound business 
principles, will prove the source of no insignificant income. 

Important as is Japan’s acquisition of the rights and properties 
above described, it sinks into comparative insignificance when we come 
to consider the attainment by her of an end which is the sine qua 
non of the Chinese policy of Japan—the realization of the “Open 
Door.” 

Faithful to her Manchurian policy, Japan has persuaded the Tsin 
dynasty to open the following sixteen cities and towns “as places of 


international residence and trade”: 


NAME OF PORT PROVINCE POPULATION 
Feng-huang-cheng Feng-tien (or Sheng-king) 50,000 
Liao-yang 100,000 
Asin-min-tun _ 80,000 
Tieh-ling ~ 100,000 
Tung-Kiag-tsu ’ Unknown 
Fa-ku-men = Unknown 
Chang-chun (Kuan-cheng-tsu) Kirin 250,000 
Kirin - 250,000 
Harbin = 250,000 
Nin-Gu-ta " 40,000 
Hun-chun " 30,000 
San-sing ™ 50,000 
Tsi-tsi-har Hei-lung-kiang 100,000 
Khai-lar 5 Unknown 
Ai-gun - 30,000 
Man-chu-li = Unknown 


This list has to be enlarged by five additional ports, of which Newchang 
ana Talien have practically been marts of international commerce for 
a number of years, whilst the remaining three, Antung, Tatun-kow, and 
Mukden, though nominally opened in October, 1903, as a consequence 
of the joint agitation of the United States and Japan, have remained 
unutilized owing to the contingency of the late war. Ail in all, twenty- 
one cities and towns in Manchuria will soon be thrown open to the 
commerce of the world. A glance at the map of Northern China reveals 
how carefully these places are selected. Taking the newly opened six- 
teen ports, we perceive that their opening is of the utmost importance for 
the benefit not only of China and Japan, but of all nations standing for 
the maintenance of the integrity and the promotion of the economic 
prosperity of the Celestial Empire. Viewed from a strategical point, 
the five frontiers or semi-frontier posts, Manchuli, Aigun, Khailar, 
Hunchun, and Ninguta, when converted into marts of international 
trade, will prove a serious obstacle to Russian aggression upon Man- 
churia, for. through them, the frontier armaments and military activi- 
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ties of the Muscovite in the Far East will be readily exposed to the 
world at large. 

The remaining eleven towns include most of the important trade 
entrepots in the maritime province and interior of Manchuria. Liao- 
yang, probably the oldest town in the Eastern Three Provinces, lies 
astride of the railway commanding the fertile Liao valley, which, famous 
with giant crops of kao-liang, or the tall millet, veritably flows with milk 
and honey. ‘Tieling, Hsin-min-tun, Fakumen, and Tung-kiang-tsu are 
also situated more or less closely to the Liao River, the greatest trade 
artery in Manchuria, down which the produce of the far interior of that 
country and Eastern Mongolia are carried to the port of Newchang. 
About half way between Tieling and Harbin is the prosperous city of 
Chang-chun (Kuan-cheng-tsu), which is aptly called the clearing-house 
of inland Manchuria, being the distributing centre for trade to and from 
Kirin, Hei-lung-kiang, and Eastern Mongolia. Eighty-four miles from 
this trade depot is the old city of Kirin, the capital of the province of 
the same name, which, situated in the heart of a splendid timbered 
country, is so famous for the building of boats and junks' that it is well 
styled the “dockyard.” Finally, we come to the famous railway city 
of Harbin, which is the key of the Eastern Chinese railway, and its brains, 
ordering the coming and going of every truck and car. 

The opening of these towns will be effected as soon as possible after 
the withdrawal of the armies of the Mikado and the Czar, which is to be 
completed before April 14, 1907, in conformity with the evacuation 
agreement concluded between the commanders of the formerly belliger- 
ent forces in Manchuria. No sooner will the colors be removed from Man- 
churia, than a Japanese civilian population will flow into these treaty 
ports. Even under exceedingly adverse circumstances prior to the war, 
there were some 2,500 Japanese in Manchuria engaged in various lines 
of mercantile pursuits; and it is quite certain that with the removal of 
the Russian exclusive policy these figures will be heavily augmented. 
Quick to seize every opportunity, the Japanese merchants and traders 
are already planning to open, in the coming autumn, industrial and agri- 
cultural expositions in Mukden and Tieling. 

Thus, the substitution of the Japanese “open door” for the exclu- 
sive policy of Russia will prove a strong stimulus for bona-fide commercial 
enterprises which have been kept in abeyance under the influence of the 
perverted business principles of the Muscovite. Apart from the bribery 
and graft that prevailed in Manchuria under Russian rule, the Muscovite 
policy was in direct contravention of the rights of trading nations. In 1901 
the “Times” correspondent in the Far East wrote that the Russian admin- 
istration at Dalny had refused to permit Americans to build go-downs 
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for the storage of American kerosene, announcing the intention to ex- 
clude American oil altogether from Manchuria. The Americans were 
looked upon with keen suspicion if they ventured further than a couple 
of miles from Newchang. The Russians refused to recognize British 
passports in Manchuria, and insisted that all British subjects travelling 
in that country must possess Russian passes which could be procured from 
Port Arthur only, with great difficulty and considerable delay. With 
the inauguration of the “open-door” policy, however, the entrepreneurs 
and traders of all countries will equally enjoy the privilege of exploiting 
the wonderful country of Manchuria, whose three hundred thousand 
square miles contain enormous natural resources, and whose buying 
capacity can be developed almost without limit. 

The evacuation clause of the Treaty of Peace does not affect the 
railway guards in Manchuria, which the high contracting parties reserve 
the right to maintain to a number not exceeding fifteen per kilometre. 
As a consequence of the publication at Tokio of the proceedings of the 
peace conference, it has recently transpired that Count Witte objected 
to Baron Komura’s proposal to fix the maximum number of such guards, 
which is very significant in view of the fact that it has always been 
Russia’s policy to utilize the railway as the forerunner of her conquering 
army. The Russo-Manchurian railway is a military strategical railway 
guarded as no other railway in the world is guarded, with blockhouses 
every three or four miles, and with garrisons at every important point 
adequate to quarter large numbers of troops. 

Viewed in this light, the restriction of the number of railway guards 
is of no small importance. Had not Baron Komura’s insistence prevailed 
upon Count Witte, it is highly probable that Russia might have 
indefinitely stationed in Manchuria a formidable army on the plea of 
protecting her railway lines. At the recent Peking conference, the 
Chinese plenipotentiaries expressed the desire to have the Japanese and 
Russian railway guards withdrawn as soon as possible, in response to 
which Japan consented to withdraw her guards in the event of Russia 
agreeing to take a similar step. It seems, however, very unlikely that 
Russia will listen to China’s request; and Japan, in order to cope with 
what odds the Russian railway guards may bring about against her, 
will have to station her troops along her railway lines until China shall 
have become capable of protecting herself as well as the lives and prop- 
erty of foreigners. 

We have already noted that Japan has secured some 669 miles of 
railway, including the southern portion of the Eastern Chinese Railway 
and the Autung-Mukden line. At fifteen men to a kilometre, she can 
station some 16,032 soldiers along these lines. Russia, on her part, 
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still retains some 967 miles, which will give her the right to keep about 
23,208 men. Thus we see that the maximum of fifteen soldiers per 
kilometre totals no meagre figure, and it might reasonably be apprehended 
that the maintenance of such large forces could not fail to prove preju- 
dicial to the sovereignty of China, were it not for the fact that Japan, 
adhering to her promise, will utilize her railway guards, in case of ne- 
cessity, for the purpose of checking Russian encroachment upon the 
integrity of Manchuria. It has been persistently rumored that Japan 
and China have entered into a clandestine understanding which is of 
no smaller importance than the treaty made public by the respective 
Governments. But this so-called “secret agreement,’ as we learn from 
an authoritative source, is simply an arrangement relative to the building 
of the Kirin-Chang-chun and the Mukden-Hsin-min-tun railways. 

It will be remembered that at the Portsmouth conference Japan 
originally demanded the whole of the Port Arthur-Harbin section of the 
Eastern Chinese railway, and that Witte’s refusal of this demand resulted 
in a compromise by which Russia retained to herself the Harbin- 
Chang-chun section of said line, recognizing in lieu thereof Japan’s 
right to build the proposed line between Kirin and Chan-chun. At the 
Peking conference, however, the Chinese plenipotentiaries declined to 
endorse this agreement made between the formerly belligerent nations, 
and the Mikado’s representatives were forced to yield to another com- 
promise, agreeing to construct the Kirin-Chang-chun line in conjunction 
with the Manchu Government. This line, though only eighty-four 
miles long, was sought by Japan, because its connection with the Port 
Arthur-Chang-chun road will greatly enhance the value of the latter. 
When the Russian Government contemplated the construction of that 
road in 1902, the semi-official Novoe Vremya said as follows: 

This branch is important both for commercial and strategical reasons; for if 
our railway did not touch Kirin it would miss the great trading centre of that part 
of Manchuria. More trading routes pass through Kirin than through any other 
town in the province. It is a kind of junction for all the commerce of China with 
northern Manchuria, Korea, and the Amur regions, and through it pass the main 
roads leading to Mukden and Peking, to Korea and the Russian frontier. 

Another arrangement made by the so-called secret agreement relates 
to the military railway connecting Mukden and Hsin-min-tun, built by 
the Russians during the war and afterward occupied by the Japanese. 
As this road does not belong to the Eastern Chinese Railway, Japan 
cannot convert it into a permanent line to be maintained for commercial 
purposes without first securing the consent of the Chinese Government. 
Having failed to secure such consent, Japan has made a conciliation in 
virtue of which China is to build said line with funds to be supplied by 
the Tokio Government. 
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The third and last settlement contained in the secret agreement is 
to the effect that the Peking administration shall not build a competi- 
tive line to the Port Arthur-Chang-chun road. Such being the only 
substance of the unpublished agreement, which rather testifies to the 
modesty of Japan’s demands, there is no reason why it should give rise 
to such intense anxiety as has been entertained in certain quarters 
in Europe. 

I have stated that at the Peking conference Japan made several 
important concessions in favor of China. She had fought China’s battle 
as much as she had fought her own, sacrificing thousands of lives and 
spending hundreds of millions of dollars, and yet the Manchu Govern- 
ment did not hesitate to deny her a few railway concessions which she 
was fully justified in claiming. But Baron Komura, adroit and fore- 
sighted, tolerated China’s ungrateful attitude and conceded many points, 
thus hoping to convince the Chinese Government and people of Japan’s 
sincere wish for the welfare of their country. Outside of the conference 
rooms, he spared no pains to be friendly with the Empress Dowager and 
the high officials of the Yamen. He was aware that China was too large 
a country to be controlled by Japan, or, indeed, by any one country. 
Should Japan play Russia’s game and try to make the most of her oppor- 
tunities, resorting to bullying and bluster in her dealings with the Man- 
chus, her Chinese policy could only result in failure. 

Although China’s attitude toward Japan has become distinctly 
friendly in the past few years, “it will require,” as Mr. Weale says in his 
brilliant work, “The Re-Shaping of the Far East,” “the greatest deli- 
cacy, the most firm but magnanimous policy, and the most far-seeing and 
liberal treatment on the part of Japan to exact the full value which these 
remarkable years should give.” 

In spite of M. Alexandre Uler’s rose-colored description of the “ Rus- 
sification” of Manchuria, we are forced to believe that this Russification 
has been something of a myth, made possible by gigantic bluff. Gar- 
nering in all Russia’s gold, twenty million Manchurians look at the 
Muscovites none the less with distrust and disdain, and the Russian 
military commissaires and their lieutenants have never made headway 
with the provincial officials of Manchuria. Display of force and em- 
ployment of threats and outrages will never convince the Chinese, and 
Japan must not repeat Russia’s history extorting privileges and con- 
cessions from the Manchu dynasty. It is highly gratifying to note that 
recent events all conspire to solidify the friendly relationship existing 
between Japan and China. The nine thousand Chinese students pursuing 
various lines of study in Japan, and the hundreds of Japanese employed 
by the central and local governments of China, will greatly help the 
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two nations to pave the way to the ultimate establishment of an entente 
cordiale, destined to play a conspicuous réle in the future developments of 
the political situation in the Far East. 

In the mean time, the fact should not be lost sight of that the war 
and the consequent settlements have immensely increased Japan’s respon- 
sibilities in China. It cannot be expected that Russia, submitting to 
her recent misfortunes, should abandon all her hopes of territorial ag- 
grandizement in the East. On the contrary, the Empire of Muscovy 
will ever strive to expand eastward at the expense of the dominions of 
the “Son of Heaven.” As a quid pro quo for the loss of southern Man- 
churia, Russia will surely lay her covetous hands upon Mongolia and 
Sinkiang, besides preparing to seize every opportunity to recover her 
shattered influence in northern Manchuria, thus making the question of 
the Russo-Chinese land-frontier infinitely more complicated. 

Would Japan defend the integrity of Mongolia and Sinkiang with 
vigor and determination as she did in the case of Manchuria? This is 
a most perplexing question. Should Japan, in the event of Russia 
encroaching upon Chinese territory in the direction of Central Asia or 
Mongolia, answer China’s request for help with a diplomatic non pos- 
sumus, the result could be naught but that the pendulum of the Man- 
darinate would again swing toward the Muscovite bureaucrats in the 
impairment of the most dearly-bought rapprochement between the Tokio 
and the Peking Courts; and the islanders of Nippon may wake up one 
morning only to find the flames of war once again lighting the hills and 
plains of Manchuria. Single-handed, Japan might find it difficult to 
cope with such a grave situation, and what she would do would largely 
depend upon the attitude of Downing Street. 

K. K. Kawakami. 





